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You're Sater...Surer with Supreme 





I: mbroidered in ice... a sugar-candy fairvland with every twig 

encased in a dazzling crystal sheath. It never lasts long, and it 
Ss Pa x loesn’t happen often 
Ask tor aocan't Bap ss 
When you do get a chance at a once-in-a-lifetime shot like 
this, that’s whe n you want to he especially sure \nd for such 

Nn S CO assurance there is no better hlm than Ansco Supreme 

Right from the start. with Ansco Supreme, you leave a minimum 

‘ to chance, because Supreme’s amazingly wide latitude gives the 

S U P R EK M K photographer unusually generous leeway of exposure 

\ : 4 ~ Safe r, surer for exce ptional shots. \nsco Supreme 1s also widely 


recognized as the dependable tlm for all-around use. ry this 





great Ansco film today. Ask for Ansco Supreme, at vour dealer's 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY.” 





WHEN YOU 


tho Lt OH Cased, PRINT OR 


INTERVAL TIMER 


(TYPE T-48) 


Just press the button on your General Electric T-48 
Timer—and relax! Enlarger or printer turns on, 
then off, automatically. You get uniform prints 
over and over, perfect timing for color; hands 
are free for dodging. And look at these features: 


®@ Full two-minute range—120 seconds 
® Automatic reset—just push and repeat 


@ Ticks off each second...to make dodging easier 
- more accurate 


®@ Sturdy construction, acid-resistant case, 
1200-watt capacity. 
Enjoy push-button ease in your darkroom. Get 
the G-E Automatic Interval Timer from your 
photo dealer. 


General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ENLARGE! 


upright or flat. Has large, easy-to- 
read dial, expanded scale 


+] 62> Hang the T-48 on the wall, or set 


Also 1-68 —/or automatic timing of developing, 
washing, fixing, drying. 40-minute range; buzzer sig- 


nals end of cycle as current is cut off .. . $19.95* 
*Fair traded 
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Photography or Painting? 
by Betty Scheyer 


Edward B. Kaminski and his students are 
accomplishing strange results with photo 
graphic methods. You decide where their 
work belongs, what it achieves 


Posing for Glamor 
by John Reiner 
Take some tips from the tricks of the top 
glamor photographers. Here are some 


ways to help you achieve results like 
theirs in posing pictures of lovely girls 


Seeing Double 
by Lou Jac obs, Jr. 


Duck Hunting with a Movie Camera 
by Ormal I, Sprungman 


How to Light the Figure 


Are Your Prints Transparent? 
by Minor White 


Depth of Field_Chart 


Summer's Children 
by Berentce Abbott 


How to Handle High Contrast Subjects 
by Jarvis W. Mason and Clarence H. White 
685 
Print Control 
by Henry W.. Barker 
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Books on Review 

News from the Camera Clubs 

Salon and Exhibition Calendar 

Talking Pictures with the Editor: 

Pop Sez, Franklin |. Jordan 


Grierson’s Word in Edgewise 
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Ee AUTOMATIC 


(Rolleitiex 


Rollei’s truly functional design, an extraordinary achieve- 


ment, is universally acclaimed. Less known, but equally 
important, is Rollei’s superb mechanical design and con- 
struction. Only an inner glance reveals the details which 
give automatic Rolleiflex so many pronounced and exclu- 
Rolleikin II 
for 35 mm film 

Furnished in handsome, pocket-size ; 

case. Quickly converts camera for 35 dealer’s today. 

mm film. Can be used with Rolleiflex 

cameras, serial numbers above 

1,160,000; Rolleicords, numbers above 


ce hurleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, ING. 


814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 


sive advantages. No other camera offers you so much. See 
automatic Rolleiflex and companion Rolleicord at your 





by Andrew F. Henninger 


Please give full information on speed- 
light What _ is 
Alzak? 


reflector efficiency. 


L.N., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The efficiency of different types of reflectors, 
when used with speedlight, vary over a sur 
to the differences 
materials em 
the re 
initial cost of speed 


This is due 
the 
ployed and the physical design of 
flector the 
light units, it is considered good economy to 


prising range. 


in reflectivity of various 


Because of 


the best reflective materials available and 


to design the reflector so that practically all 


use 
the light is directed within the area covered 
by the average 

Reflection 


employed are 


camera lens 


factors of materials commonly 


in the accompanying chart 


I've heard of speedlight batteries being 
charged from an automobile battery, 
by taking the connection from the cig- 
arette lighter and using a resistor. How 
is this done and how much resistance 
is used? 

R. G., San Francisco, Calif. 


The voltage of an auto battery usually varies 
from six volts, when the motor is idling o1 
stopped, to 8.5 volts at highway 


Selecting a fixed value of 


speeds. 
resistor would be 


a compromise providing a charging rate 
considerably under the maximum 


mended of 0.8 ampere for these small bat 


recom- 


teries at low speeds and somewhat over this 
rate at the higher speeds. An eight-ohm, 10 


watt resistor should be satisfactory for this 





Silver, highly polished—-not lacquered 
Aluminum, No. 2 stock 


processed for a specular finish 


reflector 


silvered mirror 
Rhodium, highly 
Aluminum, No. 1 
Aluminum, commercial sheet 
Chromium, highly 
Nickel, highly polished 
Brass, highly polished 


Glass, 
polished 
stock 


reflector etched 


polished 


not lacquered 


Stainless steel, highly polished 





polished, 


and 


highly polished, non-anodized 


electrolytically brightened, Alzak 


Satin 


Alzak processed 








In considering the relative efficiency of 
these reflective materials, their susceptibility 


he 


made immediately 


to oxidation must also be considered. 
listed measurements were 
after the exposed metal surfaces were buffed 
to a high polish. Measurements made after 
the surfaces were tarnished from exposure to 
air, fumes and finger prints would, of course, 
be much the ad 
versely affected by these conditions 


susceptibility to 


lower in case of metals 


Excessive weight and 
breakage must also be taken into considera 
tion, as the ideal reflector must not be heavy 
or easily damaged from rough handling 
Alzak processed aluminum reflectors meet 
all desirable for 
speedlight usage. The aluminum base mate 
rial is light in weight, while the Alzak sur 
face is exceedingly hard and completely re 
sistant to practically all conditions that might 
impair the reflectivity of other surfaces. After 
many years of usage the reflection factor 
| 


will remain almost identical to the original 


practically requirements 


644 


While 
is exceeded at the highest voltage encoun 
tered, the batteries can be 


purpose the maximum charging rate 
touched occasion 
ally during long drives to determine if they 
are heating excessively. If so, the charger 
unplugged and the bat- 
teries permitted to cool before charging is 
A d- 
polarity when making the origi 
nal hook-up. “Like” terminals should be con 
the 
If the connection to 
is made from the lighter 
socket on the instrument panel, and if a dif- 
used, extreme care should 
be taken that the same polarity of the car 
battery is grounded 


connection may be 


resumed voltmeter should be used to 


determine 
together, with 

of these leads 
battery 


' 
nected resistor in series 
with one 


ferent car is ever 
Otherwise, you will ar 
at your destination with the speedlight 
battery so completely discharged it 


rive 
won't 
provide even one weak flash 

\ far better charging arrangement is pro 
vided by the use of an auto lamp to limit the 
current instead of a resistor. The 


charging 


resistance of the tungsten filament increases 
At the lower volt 
current 
volt 


slightly with temperature 
this the 
trom dropping too low. 
the 
as does the 


charging 
At the higher 
temperature of the filament 
resistance, thus providing some 


prevents 


ages, 
ages 


degree of regulation to prevent an exces 
sively high charging rate. 

The lamp also acts as a polarity indicator, 
glowing a dull red when proper connections 
lighting very brightly 
Voltmeter tests, of 


this charging 


are made and when 


connected wrong course, 


are not necessary when using 
method. 

An auto handy light that plugs into the 
lighter socket may be purchased for about $1 
from an auto supply store. Very little work 
an excellent 


double lamp 


is required to convert it into 
charger. Cut lead of the 
cord and remove the insulation from the two 


one 


exposed ends, ( lips, ora suitable sot ket con- 
nection for the battery, are at 
tached. Next, remove the lamp accompanying 
the handy light. It will probably be a GE 87, 
which would provide a charging rate 25 per 
cent higher than desired. Replace it with a 
GE 81 or equivalent. This one will charge at 


speedlight 


* ¥ 
10 SPELOLIGNT BATTERY 


THIS USEFUL BATTERY charger can be made 
in a few minutes from an auto handy light 
at a cost of $1.25. 


rate from an eight-volt source 
slightly less at With 
speedlight — battery the 
charger into the lighter socket. If the lamp 
glows a dull red, the connections are correct 
and the battery will 
hours. If it lights brightly, the polarity is 


an 0.8 ampere 


and lower voltages. 


connected, plug 


be charged in a few 


wrong and the connections to the speedlight 
battery that it 
charge instead of discharge. 


should be reversed so will 


| use speedlight chiefly for portraiture. 
While obtaining very satisfactory re- 
sults, | feel that | am not using the 
equipment to best possible advantage. 
Any suggestions? 

R.J., New Orleans, La. 


work to for 
without yet discovering the 


You 
mal portraiture 
boundless freedom offered by this lighting 


may be limiting your 


medium. 

Remember, no human motion can blur a 
speedlight picture. Discuss with your subject 
a topic of absorbing interest. Shoot a series 
of pictures of the full range of expressions. 
Print them in several sizes, on the same pa 
per, arranged around a central figure or 
attach several prints together with tape in 
fanfold The not a 
single picture—is the portrait of the subject. 

Iry shots of suitable subjects in motion as 


fashion entire series 


long as the movement is typical. There can 
be more to portraiture than a studied pose. 


Remember the hands and figure are also ex 


pressive, ry for more animation and infor 


mality. 





Stereo Realist 


in stereo 


the easiest (0 use 


People who never before ope rated a camera find it 
amazingly simple to take fine pictures with the 
REALIST right ifart, All you have to do is 
focus the range-finder, set the shutter speed and 
lens opening, then press the shutter release. Every- 
thing viewed in the view-finder is recorded in color 
on film — exactly as your eyes saw the original 
scene. Even flash pictures are easy to take with this 
precision-engineered camera which has taken all 
the work out of photography to make picture-tak- 
ing a real pleasure. 


from [pe 


STEREO REALIST IS YOUR BEST CAMERA BUY 


The REALIST is within the reach of 
budgets. Its price has not increased in « 

six years! You get 29 exposures trom a 36 
exposure roll, Moreover, REALIST users get 
a higher percentage of “good” shots, Davip 
Wuite Co., 303 W. Court St., Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin, 





is the camera 


hotography 


best results 


People who vow picture-taking and picture-making 
preter the REALIST because it gives them the per 

picture. Actually, it’s impossible to des ribe the 
glorious color and true-to-life realism of REALIST 
pictures. In third dimension people are so lifelike 


you almost expect them to speak . . . flowers are so 


real you can almost smell their fragrance . . . scenic 
views have all the dep‘) and grandeur of the orig 
inal. Once you see them at your dealer's you'll 
agree that REALIST pictures are literally ‘‘out of this 
world.” 


4 


remot ALIS 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 
e-em Oe ee ee I ee Se a ee ee ee 
Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David W bite Co., Milwaukee 


BUY THESE CUSTOM-BUILT ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR REALIST 


EVER-READY 
CASE Best 
quality, top grain 
leather, exc p- 
tionally ly 
Entire front and 
top can be re- 
moved, 


IDE AND 


Provid it, 


BAG 


CAMERA AND 
VIEWER CASI ACCESSORY 
4 wt Heavy 








GENERAL 
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THE EASY WAY TO 


Better 
Pictures 


ORQOOSROOOOOOAAAAAKI A Ae 


"'The meter 
with a 
MEMORY"' 


The superb PR-I 
EXPOSURE METER 


Z.. accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 

... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

@ automatic range shift 

@ synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer’s today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW-68 exposure meter. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 


Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls printer 
and enlarger. Two-minute range. Makes 
for uniform prints, easier dodging. 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


) ELECTRIC 





Stereo, as you have read in this column, 
is as old as photography. In fact, if I in- 
terpret certain correspondence correctly, it 
seems evident that Brewster and Fox Talbot 
made experimental stereograms during the 
early stages of the discovery of photography. 
From that time ‘on there was always a cer- 
tain interest in stereo, but it took time for 
the first double camera to be introduced. 
Naturally when exposures ran into minutes, 
only motionless objects could be photo- 
graphed and successive exposure was not 
objectionable. 

However, when the minutes were reduced 
to seconds, the dual camera appeared and 
from that time to the present, a full century 
or more, stereo cameras have always been 
made. In this country, for example, there 
were Stereo Kodaks, Stereo Hawkeyes, Stereo 
Graflexes and Stereo Graphics. Most popular 
made in a stereo 
model, but all of these were folding cameras 


continental cameras were 


and the ideal stereo camera is one of more 
rigid construction. 

the 
became 


the 


as 


Early in century firm of Jules 
Richard known the foremost 
maker. His basic design was that of the rigid 
box. These stereo cameras were called gener- 
ically “Verascopes” and soon were regarded 
as the finest instruments made. In 
time other makers adopted the design, and 
when the Heidoscope made its appearance, 
although equipped with reflex focusing, it 
followed the same rigid, metal design. Other 
makers followed. 

Later Richard produced the first success- 
ful 35mm stereo camera, the Homeos. It was 
excellent but crude in appearance. It looked 
as though half the mechanism were on the 
outside of the box. This camera, produced 
shortly after World War I, introduced the 
interlocked sequence of exposure, which is 
in common practice today, with one element 
from two other pairs placed between the 
two units of a single pair. This was before 
miniature technique had been perfected, and 
the camera did not prove too popular. How- 
ever it did establish one thing. To avoid 
cutting the film, Richard brought out a 
transposing viewer of prismatic type. 

At the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
Richard exhibited model of a 
new Verascope, designed along the conven- 
tional lines of the modern miniature, but 
only after World War ti did he go ahead 
with the new camera. 

This Verascope 40 was an attractive cam- 
era, but it was not quite what the American 
market wanted. The Busch Camera Corp. 
arranged with Richard to bring the camera 
up to American specifications and to change 
the calibration of the focusing control into 


stereo 


an advance 














GRAS, A. 
feet instead of meters. This improved cam- 


era, just introduced this year, is the Busch 
Verascope F-40. 


The F-40 


The camera is of the usual 35mm stereo 
design. It takes the standard 35mm film cart 
ridge and is available in a conventional 
ever ready case. 

The camera is equipped with coated 
Berthiot Flor lenses of 40mm focal length 
and {/3.5 maximum aperture. The shutter is 
of the guillotine type which has always been 
used on Richard and several other cameras 
and which is favored for stereo because the 
positive synchronization can never alter. 

Focusing is accomplished by moving the 
lens board bodily by turning a large focusing 
dial at the top of the camera. This dial is 
set vertically and only a portion appears 
outside the case of the camera. It is cali 
brated in feet, and an engraved scale indi- 
cates the depth of field at all apertures. 

Shutter speed and lens aperture are con 
trolled by two dials set between the lenses 
on the front board, and at the operator's 
left of the lens board are two sockets for 
the internal synchronizer. 

Focusing is rangefinder controlled. The 
rangefinder base is the same as that of the 
lenses, and the system is that of the con 
ventional rocking prism. The field finder is 
placed immediately above the left lens so 
that rangefinder and finder oculars are close- 
ly adjacent. The shutter release is conveni 
ently placed on top of the camera for opera 
tion by the right hand. The plunger is 
threaded to take a cable release. 

So much for the conventional characteris 
tics of this camera. There are, however, some 
points which are distinctly novel, all of them 
hinging upon the size of the: individual 
frame. 

There amateurs who would like to 
maké stereos without giving up their planar 
cameras. This means a double investment 
and even worse, it means carrying two cam 
eras, hardly convenient. In Europe, the econ- 
omy factor is also carefully considered, and 
as a stereo requires two frames, it is not 
used when one frame will do. 

Thus the Verascope is provided with a 
frame 30mm wide. The normal miniature 
camera frame is 36mm, so the Verascope 
saves one-sixth of the film yet the 
30mm frame is, in most instances, as satis 
factory for single shots as is the 36. The 
result, economy. So the Verascope was de 
signed as a dual camera for either single or 
double shots. 

Of course, it is widely known that a num 
ber of stereo cameras are used by planar 


are 


costs 





GET THE 


GOOD NEWS 


STRAIGHT FROM YOUR GRAFLEX DEALER 


From the earliest days of photography, the famous 
name of Graflex has been a guarantee of versatility 


and dependability . at the fairest prices! 


NOW A BETTER BUY THAN EVER! 


In these times of rocketing costs and tax-shrunk 
budgets, it is doubly refreshing to find that Graflex 
made cameras and accessories are now a_ better 
buy than ever! For, despite continuous improve 
ment in design . and the same exacting stand 
ards of craftsmanship Graflex products are 


now within the reach of everyone's pocket! 


Yes, your dealer has great news for you! In addi 
tion, he can explain how the amazing range of 
Graflex products allows your skill to develop in 
any direction you please . . . without expensive ad 
ditional equipment. He can show how the new 
Graflex improvements make better pictures easier 
to take, even in conditions where other equipment 

| 

=m Pacemaker 


Graphics Century 
Graphic 


Groaflarger 


120 Roll 
Holder 





Graflex on 
| 
' \ 
my a: 


Graphic View ll 





simply could not do the job. In short, by demon- 
strating the complete versatility and reliability of 
Graflex-made products . . . he proves that, now 
nore than ever, it’s a real economy to invest in the 


finest 


DON’T MISS THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 


So see your Graflex dealer today particularly 
if you find that your present equipment is wasting 
your time and your money, by not giving the results 
our skill deserves. You'll be amazed how easy it 
is to join the thousands of professionals and ama- 
teurs who rely on Graflex products for prize-win- 
ning pictures. There's no finer dollar-for-dollar 
value on the market and your dealer will be 
rlad to tell vou the latest, greatest news of Graflex 

and exactly why it’s an opportunity you can’t 


ifford to miss! 


Grafmatic 
Film Holder 
Grafiite Flash 


Graflex iInc., Dept. 66 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Please send me details on: 


Pacemaker Graphics Grafmatic 120 Roll Holder 


Super D Graflex Century Graphic Graflite Flash 


Graflarger Graphic View ll 





natter of units of any 
1-2-1-2-x 
France 
users cut the film at the points marked “x” 
and mount the films in strips of four frames 
This wo 
and errors that result 


When the 


ginal position, the 


convenience for only one frame between the 
the other. The pair, so the 
i button on top of the camera 3-4-3-4-x 
1 metal shutter 
the film 


rame advance 


s while using sequence becomes 


5-6-5-6 and so on. In many 
slides 
transport is 


stereograms). 


the trouble 


capping 


linates lo use such a sequence it is necessary to 
film advance. The film 
winding knob is turned three-fourths revolu 
film, the 


revolution, 


i lens button is re have an irregular 


camera 1s 


a stereo camera. Of course, tion to wind the next time it Is 


in altering the wound one-fourth then three 


double exposures 
this will 


0mm 


action may re 
but with 
not happen 


reason fourths and so on, alternating short and 


long. 


frame, the problem of rhe counter must also be compensated so 


ecomes involved. There is room it indicates the number of single 


frames ex 





REMEMBER: 

For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
over half a century 


PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


GOERZ DAGOR GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 £:9 to £:16 
i nber of satis 
apochromatic process lens, for color 


lens performance 
—— “3 with perfect register in the final 
} , 


ilso for black id white commer¢ 


ist nu The ideal 
DAGOR 1 eparati me 
xy oe a P i ; 
element 15 FOCAL LENG 
t ind 6 


35mm and 


rHS: 4 to 70 INCHES 


separation blow-ups 
with fascinating ) 


GOERZ PRISMS 
(for process lenses) 


ighest Accuracy For 
ive stripping the film, and 


1quets 
uths l o 12 
igths 14 t 19 
GoeRz 'SUPER- DAGOR f:8 
Lens having a « 
f r easy focusing and 
t near image of LOO ce 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 
it the smallest iris dia 


so ne pad the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
LENGTHS: 3% { 6 tion successful cameramen have been 


iting for— 

LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES Fak ac shad hal Unabns cs ae 

imported — now available — 16 and 35mm film can orrected 
PANORTHO FILTERS oD ge A et gg e gen Monge: 


ise n black-and-white and color. Made 
; : , Vallos technic s s 


ensities, also dark red 


reversed nega 
reduction 


FOCAI 


camera, ( 


ians wit! 


mount which moves 
otating 


precision focusing 
smoothly without 
“£ imace 


Fitted to 
he lens 
/PANORTHO en x ftin 


ed w x pictures rains 
¥ g r This lens comes in ( 


elements or 


nount for 16mm cameras 


Fitting to other cameras upon special order 


Sizes available now 5 and 
‘ 


nd 75mm coated 


50mm uncoated 


A Fl 
selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 


The ¢-P: GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


posed, Each stereo exposure will advance the 
reading of 16, 
of eight 


A counter 
ates the 


counter fwo units. 


for example, indi exposure 
stereo pairs. 


There 


mention. The 


is one other feature which deserves 


film-wind-shutter-set interlock 
commonly used upon miniature cameras is a 
useful thing 
question of whether or not a film has been 
wound. Film blanks and double 
result when one must depend upon memory. 

At the same time, in addition to the trick 
work most like to do time to 
time, (extended 


because there is always the 


exposures 


which from 


hyperstereo base) is a 
recognized technique. The contrary or nar 
extreme 


either 


row base is also used for close up 
work. All of double 
exposure or successive exposure which means 
that 
than one 


these require 


desirable to permit more 
film 
designer chooses one or the 
interlock 
has the 


shutter by 


provision 1s 
exposure without winding the 
Usually the 
other, connection 
interlock that 
film, but 


extend 


positive or no 


The Verascope usual 
sets the winding the 


there is also a small auxiliary lever 


ing from the shutter case which permits the 
film. 
types 


winding the 
both 


shutter to be set without 
Thus, the desirable 


are combined 


features of 


accessories are available; sun 
holder, filters, Busch flash 
type and the like. More 


coming. 


HYDRAM wiILL 
SPEED UP —_ 
CAMERA 1000 % 


Fe yma roe Miracle Dru rug—\ Will Make an 

-5 Lens Seem Like an fl. 

(U.S. CAMERA, Marck 1951) 

SHOOT BY AVAILABLE LIGHT AT WES- 
TON 1000. Eliminate flash and flood. A few 
drops of HYDRAM my gry added to 
your regular developer enables you to SHOOT 
AT 10 TIMES RATED. FIL M SPEEDS. 1/10 
usual exposure gives negatives of normal den- 
sity and contrast. No added treatments or 
changes in developing procedure required. 
Used and acclaimed by press and profes- 
sional photographers. Available at your regu- 
lar dealer—or generous supply with full in- 
structions SENT POSTPAID for ONLY $1.00. 
GET HYDRAM TODAY. 


CHICAGO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
3700-DY Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


The usual 
shade and filter 
gun of condenser 


accessories are 














Creative Photography 
Not a “‘school.’’ An unusual type of personal 
training—different in intent, method and re 
sult. 32nd year. Write today for folder A-4 
Rabinovitch Photography Workshop 
40 W. 56, New York 19. 





Packed with hundreds of sensational 
bargoins—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 
Central Camera Co. 
Dept 1M . 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, tll 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 





1951 BRITISH JOURNAL 
ALMANAC Cloth $2.00 
Paper $1.50 
This newly-imported SIst edition 
contains 560 pages, 32 prints in 
gravure. COD or money with or- 
der. No COD outside USA. Ten- 
day return privilege. AmPhoto 
Book Shop, 421 Fifth Aye. So., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


















































Photographers, being the sort of 
people they are (we love them), are 
going to buzz pro and con about the 
work being done out on the West 
Coast by Edward B. Kaminski and his 
You'll find that 


cussed, and some of it reproduced. 


students. work dis- 
beginning on page 654. 

With that 
say, “Let “er fly!” The comments, that 


is. We'd like to hear from you. 


On the less contentious level is an 


observation, we'll only 


article this month by John Reiner. It’s 
called “Posing for Glamor,” and _ it 
deals at some length with the “Holly- 
wood bed.” John, incidentally, is one 
of the top experts in the glamor field. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY plans soon 
to publish a new book of his on com- 
mercial fashion photography. 

May we indulge in a prediction? 

The streets of America’s bustling 
downtown and neighborhood shopping 
districts are going to be stalked in in- 
creasing numbers by photographers 
searching for pictures of display win- 
dow reflections shortly after this issue 


of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY reaches 


NEXT MONTH 


The December issue is one you won't 
want to miss! Here’s why: 

There will be a special darkroom 
section in which top experts will bring 
you up to date on the latest develop- 
ments in the field. We’ve already lined 
up outstanding articles on toning, pa- 


per developers, hypersensitizing of 
film and other interesting subjects. 

In addition, the December AMERI- 
cAN PHotrocrapHy will reproduce 
best work of the 


master, Edward Weston, and present a 


some of the great 
condensation of a tremendous article 
written by him several years ago for 
Camera Craft. That magazine was ab- 
sorbed by AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Walter Sarff will take camera clubs 
to task in a special article in which he 


observes that what most clubs need “is 


And they're 
have a lot of ideas after reading the 


the newsstands. going to 


pictorial feature, “Seeing Double.” by 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Lou Jacobs, beginning on page 663. 
Minor White this asks the 

question, “Are Your Prints Transpar- 

ent?” Then he 


“equivalents” in the fourth of a series 


month 


discuss 


goes on to 
of excellent articles probing into the | 
deeper meanings of photography and | 
of a photographer's relationship to his 
As the head of 
the photographic section at the Cali- 
Arts, Minor has 
reflected deeply upon photography. He 
makes you think, too. 

Incidentally, we’re pretty proud of 
the fact that the 
House is running a display of the pho- 
book jac kets and_ books 
utilizing photography that were as- 
sembled and used in the preparaton of 


work and to the world. 
fornia School of Fine 

George Eastman 
tographic 
the October article, “Photography and | 
Books.” AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY do- | 


this the 
House after completion of the article, 


nated material to Eastman 
and Beaumont Newhall has arranged 


an excellent exhibit. 


a good dose of photography.” Camera 
club members, especially, will be inter- 
ested in this piece. 

For 
cember 


the movie enthusiasts, the De- 
an article on 
It will 
tell you, step by step, how to plan such 


issue will carry 
“Filming Your Home Town.” 


a film and how to take it. 

And, beginning with December, we 
are going to have a very welcome new 
monthly department on color and 
35mm work. We are adding this regu- 
lar feature in response to the requests 
of many of our readers 

\ special mention should be given to 
the article to appear in the December 
issue on winter photography—tips on 


equipment handling, exposure prob- 


| 
| 


continues 





lems and suggestions for good winter- 
time subjects. 


You can earn a 
good income in 
Baby Photography’ 


xlay, Josef Schneider 

the field of baby raphy an 
citing work has tremendous nation 
His clients nelude Gerber 

H 


ibsolutel 


I k Maga 
mm panies 


thousands of 


rance 


even years ‘ 
20,000 babies 
Skill and pe 
photography can 
But,’ 
attained only 


rin i big money 
an be 


»y sound and t zh training 


train at N.Y.I. 


America’s Oldest and Largest Photography 
School—and the Most Thorough. 


LEARN-BY-DOING AT N.Y.1.’S FAMOUS 
N. Y. SCHOOL 

For over 42 years, N.Y.I. has been train 
ing ambitious men and women for careers 
photography. This is the 

school that’s or its LEARN-BY-DO 
ING methods—anc ire behind the 
is working wit ssional equipment and 
first day 
one phase of 
in Fashion, Adver 
Portrait, News and 
Splendid up-to 
facuity com 
photogra 


in professional 
fame 
camer 


the very 


just 


tising Cu 
Natural Color PI ygraphy 
date equipment ve N.Y 
distinguished professional 
each a specialist in his own field 
equipped to INDIVIDUALIZED 
attention to yor vV special needs. Day 
and evening educational 
Visit the schoo cl x if that’s not 
convenient, write N.Y.L’s big Free 
Booklet. Get started on the road to a bright 
photographic career 
BY HOME STUDY THROUGH N.Y.I. 
i 1 on Resident 
into a 
prot ' ‘ eer > s a ' rome in 
leisure ‘ Home Study 
. po famous LEARN 
BY-DOING methods. It is planned to give 
individualized supervision, valuable 
knowledge and practical assignments which 
the \ y t 1 


Course 
you 


you on new career, 
taking you y from your present 
Outstanding 
prepared eact 
Profusely illus 
with fine bind 
trainime 


speec 
without 
job or ftamily responsibilitic 
photographic 
easy-to-understan 
trated, clearly pr 


ings this 


1uthorities have 
1 


ind 


that it is 
spot 


almost 


equivalent ymn-the training! 


NEW YORK 
Dept. ''78 


INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N.Y 
SEND FOR FREE BIG BOOK! 


Please send me 
regarding 


omplete information 
[] Resident Training Home Study Course 
Name 


Address 


City 














POSITIVE a 


A Useful Idea 


Dear Editor: 

The B-C flashgun circuit described 
in the July 
which many amateurs will be interest- 
ed. A slight modification of the circuit 


issue is a useful unit in 


will provide a more versatile gun for 
the photographer who desires maxi- 
mum flexibility with several lights. 

The addition of three single-pole, 
single-throw toggle switches and an ex- 
tra set of extension jacks permits the 
use of three lights in any combination, 
without leaving the camera. 


02 MED CONDENSER 


{| 1m 


Circuit changes are shown on _ the 
sketch. The main flash is designated 
Ll: L2 is the primary extension, L3 
the “extra” gun. Both extensions may 
he plugged into the case of the main 
gun, but note that an extra pair of 
jacks are provided on L2. On occasions 
when it is desired to string the lights 
out in a row for maximum lighting 
depth, L3 (or even a fourth light) may 
be plugged in When L3 is 


plugged into L2, switch $3 should be 


here. 


in the “off” position. The switches are 
connected at Sl, $2 and $3, as shown. 

Mount each switch on the case of 
the main gun so the toggle is in the up 
position when its contacts are open or 
“off.” This is upside down in terms of 
Now, the 


“on-off” switch-plate in right-side-up 


normal mounting. mount 
position. 
In this 
flipped up into the “on” position when 
bulb is to be flashed. 
Turning any switch “off” will prevent 


manner, each switch is 


the associated 


that particular bulb from firing. Natur- 
ally, it is not necessary to insert a bulb 
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when cutting one gun out of the cir- 
but that 
gun must be “off,” otherwise none of 


cuit, the control switch for 
the bulbs will fire. To avoid confusion, 
it’s a good idea to label each switch 
and set of jacks with its extension 
number. 

Whenever a set of jacks is not in 
the 
“off.” The only shorting plug needed is 


use, merely snap proper switch 
in the “extra” jacks on extension L2. 
A switch could be mounted 
these, but it is hardly worth while. 


R. M. Hutchins 
Denville. N. J. 


across 


Help Wanted 


Dear Editor, 

[ am engaged in some research 
which entails the use of a microscope 
with fairly high magnification. I] am 
interested in making photographic rec- 
ords of my results but have had poor 
success. I hope to find sufficient help in 
“Photography in College Research” in 
{nnual. 

However, | would appreciate any in- 


the American 


formation on this subject. My greatest 
difficulty 
proper focus and exposure 


seems to be in obtaining 
but these 
will probably be ironed out in time. 
William Lucas 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


A Shocked Reader 


Dear Editor, 

I was shocked by an article which 
introduced the work of Mr. G. Paul 
Bishop. His technique apparently con- 
sists of photographing people as if he 
photographed bricks or lumber. The 
idea of photographing anyone with a 
naked lens and then stopping it down 
to £/32 “to get everything in razor- 
sharp focus” is like looking at some- 
one with a magnifying glass. 

When I look at people, I don’t see 
minor defects of their anatomy. I see 
the person, and when | photograph 
someone, I certainly don’t wish to mag- 
nify any defects they may possess. 


Some photographers are not aware 
of the fact that there are many types 
of cameras and lenses available. and 
each camera and lens has its uses. A 
surgeon performing a delicate opera- 
lion doesn’t use a hammer and a 
chisel. He has his fine instruments and 
each performs a certain function. A 
butcher, on the other hand, has his in- 
struments which his 
very well. 


The photographer who uses one cam- 


serve purposes 


era and lens to photograph everything 
in sight, whether it’s human, animal, 
vegetable or mineral, doesn’t know his 
business; and the school which taught 
him is ignorant of its functions. 
Roman Freulich 
Republic Productions, Ine. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


Exchange Pictures? 


Dear Editor: 

I am an old worker in photography 
bromoil transfer 
this beautiful 
pigment process. I'd appreciate becom- 
ing acquainted with advanced workers 
interested in exchanging prints since 
they are not taking part in the cur- 


and particularly in 


and an enthusiast for 


rent international salons. 

It is fondness for the bromoil trans- 
fer process and hope of seeing good 
work done by Americans that prompts 
me to write. 

Dr. Joaquin Pla 
Via Layetuna, 37-7 
Barcelona, Spain 


Astruck Is Wrong 


Dear Editor: 
that Mr. Astruck, 


letter appeared in August, is laboring 


| notice whose 
under a misapprehension. Most Japa- 
nese lenses are machine ground. | 
speak from what I saw at two of the 
foremost Japanese camera factories, 
Canon and Nikon. 

I have a Canon and my wife has a 
Konica. Both are excellent. The Konica 
has an {/3.5 lens, a Compur Rapid 
type shutter and coupled rangefinder. 
It is equivalent to the Kodak 35, al- 
though superior in some ways for it 
has a four element Tessar-type lens that 
is SHARP. 

The Canon is copied from a Leica 
with the exception of the built-in vari- 
able viewfinder. Except for the wide 
angle which I have not tried, and the 
105mm f/4 Serenar, all the Canon Co. 
lenses are very sharp. For color I pre- 
fer the £/2 50mm Serenar instead of 











Want More Light, 


JUST ADD IT 


Start with the AMGLO 55-watt Second Portable 
DC 2552-A that gives you up to 600 flashes per 
battery charge — and see how you have the answer 
to almost every possible lighting requirement. 


@ You Can Double Its Original Power 
Have an extra capacitor added. It fits right into 
the empty storage compartment and enables you to 
use small aperture settings for black and white or 
color work. 


Add This Switch and Operate at 
2) Either 55- or 110-Watt Seconds 


Have the end panel replaced by an Amglo Se- 
lector Switch Panel and you're ready to use the 
55-w-s to avoid over-exposure on closeups, and shoot 
fast “candids” . . . then switch anytime over to 
100-w-s for group shots or color work. 


& Operate 1, 2, 3 or 4 Lights at Once 
A factory-added Switch and Socket Panel with Re- 
lay provides your Amglo Unit with almost limitless 
versatility. You can use 3 or 4 lights for superb 
home portraits—or operate 1 or 2 lights to augment 
dim outdoor light, or do candid work. 


Combine the Power and Lights ot 
Any Two Amglo Units 
Two Amglo DC 2552-A’s (or any two of the 11 
other Amglo DC or AC Speedlight Units) can be 
easily inter-connected to operate in exact synchroni- 
zation and satisfy special needs for more power and 
more light. 


: 
More Power? 


ANYTIME . 


AMGLO 
BASIC FLASH UNIT 
MODEL 2552-A 
Completely 
Factory-wired 
and Tested 


The sharpest pictures possible with the greatest possible 
tonal variation are made with Amglo Speedlight Units. But 
more than that—an Amglo Unit can grow with your needs 
—have extra lights, extra power added beyond its original 
capacity, at anytime and at nominal cost. 

This wonder electronic unit delivers “double or more 
light per flash.” It produces a light of unequalled intensity 
with all the spectral quality of natural light. it eliminates 
blur in highest speed work. It avoids unnatural expressions 
due to heat and glare. It gives your camera greater flexi- 
bility by permitting a wider choice of shutter speeds and 
diaphragm settings. It protects against inadequate lighting 
and wasted film. 

Amglo Units are easy to handle, economical to operate. 
Enjoy their exclusive advantages NOW for perfect photo- 
graphic results—COLOR, SPORTS, PORTRAITURE, ULTRA- 
SPEED ACTION—indoors or out. There are 12 DC or AC 
Amglo Units to choose from. LEARN ABOUT THEM TODAY. 

See AMGLO SPEEDLIGHT UNITS at 
your dealer—or write direct for new 
Amglo Speedlight Unit and Flash- 
tube catalogs. 





AMGLO CORPOR'ATION 


2037 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 








As DAYS 9g 
GROW SHORT... 


more than ever YOU’LL NEED A WESTON 


Short days are critical exposure days. Days of quickly 
changing light... long, deep shadows... bewildering snow 
reflections. All challenging light problems... unless you 
have a WESTON to supply the correct exposure facts. 
With the exclusive exposure dial on the Master, for example, 
you'll make the existing light do your bidding, short days 
or long. You'll simply pre-select the exact results you want 
in your pictures. The MASTER is the outstanding exposure 
meter, noted for its versatility and supreme results. 

The CADET provides equal dependability in compact form. 
At leading photo dealers. WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 577 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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EXPOSURE METER 


“The Meter Most Photographers Use” 
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the £/1.9, for the slides taken using the 
first lens have been the more brilliant. 
I use the f/2 
traits which are sharp and _ brilliant 
even with the full aperture. 

I understand from friends still in 
Japan that the Nikor lenses from the 
Nikon area are superior to these Sere- 
nar lenses. 

Capt. Melvin Lieberman, USAF 


San 


85mm Serenar for por- 


Antonio, Texas. 


It’s Not a Gun 


Dear Editor: 

In answer to Mr. Astruck’s 
about Japanese cameras in the 
gust issue 
in 1945, 

This is a Japanese aircraft training 
camera. It uses 35mm film and holds 
50 exposures. The lens is a £/4.5 in 
a barrel with no Iris. 

I use it only in my backyard be- 
cause I am afraid that if I used it 
in public, someone would shoot back 
and not with film, for it is huge and 
looks rather like a gun. 

William H. Amacher, Jr. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


letter 
Au- 


I received one from Tokyo 


{MACHER’S JAPANESE 


camera is so big and awesome that he uses 


aircrafi-training 


it only in the backyard lest someone mistake 
it for an ominous gun 


Back Issues, Please 


Dear Editor: 

As secretary of the Ex-Sanatoria Pa- 
tient’s Society, I request out-of-date 
copies of AMERICAN PHoTocRAPHy and 
other camera magazines for patients in 
the city and county hospitals and sana- 
toria. These magazines are unobtain- 
able in Eire and would mean very 
much to the patients who are cut off 


from their hobby for months and even | 


years. 
All magazines, however many, will 
be acknowledged. 
Edward J. O'Toole 
63 Larkfield Gardens, Kimmage 
Dublin, Eire 


You get SALON-QUALITY. prints .. 


Wall Bracket 
for Extreme Rigidity 
for all Solars 


Precision Pre-tested 
Condenser System 


XQ 





Studio Camera Back Dustiess Type Carriers 
for 4x5 and 5x7 e ——-16 sizes from 
Enlargers , ” 


Robot to 4 
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New Light Equalizer 


Cool Self Ventilating 
for all Solar Models L 


amphouse 


system of 


Controlled-Light Enlargers 
Precision-controlled light 
famous SOLAR System of 
years of Burke & 


thats the exclusive teature 


of the Enlargers. Fi 


three James engineering 1s buil 


into every one of the eleven SOLAR models. From 


$66.50 up the one you need awaiting y at 


your dealer's e 


e ADJUSTS INSTANTLY TO HORIZONTAL 
OR VERTICAL POSITIONS. 


MAKES ENLARGING EASY AS CONTACT 
PRINTING. 


CONVERTIBLE TO VIEW CAMERA! 
“DUSTLESS” NEGATIVE CARRIERS. 
LENSES INTERCHANGEABLE. 
PRECISION MACHINED. 


SolaR ENLARGERS 


“The Proof Is In The Print” 


See the Solar Line at your Dealer or write for full details 
giving Dealer's Name 








Burke « James, Inc. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT FOR OVER S3 YEARS 


3215 Wabash Ave, Chicago4 Ill. USA 





With Gevaluxe Velours the 
photographic print becomes a work 
of art. 


ARTEX 


A warm-toned chloro-bromide 

paper with a “crayon” effect, for 
portraits or salon prints. 

Three contrasts, a variety of surfaces, 


Announcing 
TONEX 


A new, warm-toned portrait paper. 


At your dealer, or write direct 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 


423 West 


In Canada: 


55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Gevaert (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


























The following article discusses experimental work that is 
off the usual track of photographic effort. Many persons 
will maintain that the illustrations presented are not photo- 
graphs at all, in the usual sense. 

The work of Kaminski and his group on the West Coast 
probably is actually closer to painting—but it is painting 
in which photographic chemicals and sensitive material, 
rather than canvas and pigments, are used. 

Vost photographers are—to some degree, at least—ex- 
perimentalists. They enjoy exploring their medium to the 
fullest. 

This article will provide stimulating reading and study to 
all photographers, no matter to what category they belong. 


—Ep. 


a4 r IS TIME to throw aside your efforts to win points 
and trophies and to use your knowledge in pho- 


tography to do serious, creative, experimental work. 
What if the judges do laugh at you or your efforts? Learn 
to express yourself in photography and try to contribute 
something to it in the way of an individual style.” 
Edward B. Kaminski is teaching this approach today to 
photographers on the West Coast and is carrying his words 
out in practice in his classes. He is teaching photography 
as something new and different in the art field. 
In his 20-odd years of painting, lecturing and teaching. 
Kaminski’s inspiration has led many of his former students 
into lucrative and successful jobs in art and photography 


by Betty Scheyer 


These students will tell you of his great teaching, his en- 
thusiasm and his philosophy. He teaches his pupils to see, 
teaches them to understand natural laws of lighting and to 
observe rhythms of form in nature as well as in man- 
made objects. 

How does he do this? 

By a shooting session which is unlike anyother. Ordi- 
nary props such as brooms, mops and dressmaker forms. 
are placed beside other objects which are not so ordinary, 
such as a grotesque masque, driftwood and plaster casts. 
Out of this bizarre collection a student may select certain 
objects and arrange them to suit his expression, his imagi- 
nation, his sense of humor or his sense of tragedy. But 
a form of expression results which is genuine, even though 
the form may seem remote to the uninitiated. 

Under this method of working, technique is flexible, a 
thing to be used in new and unusual ways if necessary. Or 
several techniques may be blended to achieve the desired 
end. 

Out of Kaminski’s teaching have come derivations in 
black and white. They evolved in one of Kaminski’s first 
Creative Photo Group workshops—sessions with profes- 
sional photographers who had come to him for inspiration. 
The derivations are not the same as the color derivations 
announced some months ago in Kodak publications. They 
are monochrome. A broad definition might read, “Deriva- 
tions are pictures from which all tones of gray have been 
removed. Only a pure black and white pattern remains.” 

To make a derivation, a negative must go through sever- 
al processes in which it is copied on high-contrast material 
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AN EXAMPLE of architecture by the derivation technique. 
Photographer is Don Briggs, whose darkroom magic and 
Kodalith film produced this print 





PSE RS TAB: BS RIO 


THIS PORTRAIT by Ira Doud, Jr., resembles the painting style 
of ink brush work. He combined photography with flexible 
and imaginative darkroom techniques 


and then reversed again to make the final printing nega- 
tive. An example is the picture on page 654, which began 
with a photograph of a businessman leaning over a desk 
that reflected his face. 

The photographer, Don Briggs, used a 4x5 view camera 
for this original exposure on Super XX film and illumi- 
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nated the scene with a No. 22 flashbulb aimed at the ceil- 
ing for a general over-all lighting. This film was developed 
for nine minutes in Ansco 12 to produce a normal portrait 
of the subject. 

Up to that point, the technique was normal and straight 
forward. But Photographer Don Briggs visualized the pic- 
ture in a different manner. 


Solarization Destroys 
Details for Print 


His next step was to make a contact print of the negative 
on Kodalith film, Kodalith, like Reprolith and similar 
products, is designed for line copying. particularly in the 
engraving and printing trades. During the development of 
this extremely high-contrast material, Briggs subjected it 
to solarization to a point he had previously determined. 
This process further decreased half-tones and destroyed de- 
tail he considered unessential. It was inspected in both 
shortstop and hypo to make sure the effect was the one 
intended. 

When any such negative is ready for printing, furthe: 
control can be used in the printing process, using Varigam 
with the extreme contrast filter or No. 4 paper. Still more 
contrast can be obtained with cut-out forms masking areas 
of the print during exposure. 

Success in making these derivations depends a great deal 
on the control methods chosen and on the discretion of 
the photographer in the choice of subject. The final result 
must be visualized when the idea for a subject is considered. 

These details of the making of a particular print do not 
mean that all derivations are made exactly the same. Some- 
times extreme solarization alone will give the desired re- 
sults: the portrait of the girl on page 658 by Don Briggs 
was done in this manner. The picture began with a 214 
x24 negative originally posed under natural lighting. 
Then it was developed normally but to a very high con- 
trast and solarized to an ultimate degree. 

\ similar effect could have been obtained by copying 
the image on Kodalith, but this would have involved a re- 
versal print. After some experience with these methods a 
great degree of control will be obtained and a knowledge of 
the relationship between the original conditions of shooting 
and possible darkroom controls. 


‘Spirit of Adventure’ 
Urged to Students 


If it were not for Kaminski’s spirit of adventure, these 
methods might never have been developed in his classes, 
but when photographers were fearful or doubtful, he en- 
couraged them to carry on. He jokes that solarization was 
discovered by accident. (Man Ray said that he turned on 
his darkroom lights when he became tired of working in 
the dark, looked at the change in the negative, found it 
interesting and quickly fixed it.) 

It is important in Kaminski’s teaching to eradicate fea 
of a new idea. Those who work with him learn that suc- 
cessful experimentation depends upon open-minded appli- 
cation of principles both old or new and that there is no 
place for timidity when approaching the unknown in cre- 
ative photography. 

Filled with this spirit of adventure, members of Kamin 





A GROUP OF KAMINSKI’S students 
are shooting model Camille Cuthbert- 
son from all angles. They work in con- 
ventional style while shooting, but 
they are accomplishing creative and 
imaginative results in the darkroom. 
Note the driftwood in the scene. 


KAMINSKI’S PROPS assorted on a table after a shooting 
session assemble into a still-life composition. Students make 
their selections from objects such as these, and they be- 
come accustomed to any unusual arrangement of props. 
Purpose is to stimulate imagination and originality. 


KAMINSKI STUDIES a portrait of Camille Cuthbertson, 
who posed in the picture above with the driftwood. The 
print by Ira Doud, Jr., exemplifies the new technique in 
photography and again shows its likeness to painting. 
Students’ works are hung for weekly criticism by Kaminski. 
The abstraction next to the portrait shows movement of 
design. 





ski's group approached masking in a new way. A clear 
piece of plastic was laid over the sensitive paper and differ- 
ent substances were placed on it before the negative was 
projected onto the underlying paper. Many ideas have been 
tried: drops of water, dried soap lather, hypo and other 
chemical crystals-—-everything, in fact, from toothpaste to 
sulphuric acid. 

In experimenting with the sulphuric acid, it was discov 
ered that it would cause the emulsion to slough off the 
negative base, another “accident” which was put to crea- 
tive use. Like all other such methods, when it is applied 
toward a determined end it may be effective. If the inten- 
tion is merely the use of the method itself, the result will 


be meaningless. 


Self-Expression Helps 
Relieve Frustrations 


Another “secret” expounded by Kaminski is to be happy 
while you work. Play the radio, enjoy your work and relax 
while doing it. Laugh at what .seems stupid in composi- 
tion. What seems stupid at first may evolve into something 
genuine and expressive. Not only will expression be 
achieved, but something not asked for will be gained 
release from frustration. 

Kaminski has observed this release in his students. And 
he has discovered it to be a wholesome process for it re- 
stores confidence in those whose interest in photography is 
self-expression rather than ambition and commercial gain. 
In line with this, Kaminski does not let his students exhibit 
their work too early. The first results are for analysis and 
criticism only. 

His experiments in painting and teaching over the years 
have given him a fund of knowledge about why some 
students succeed and others fail. Some of these observa- 
tions are noted in his How to Draw, A Logical Approach. 
It is his opinion that success does not depend on talent 
alone, but on the development of a creative approach. The 
work on these pages is one indication of his meaning. 


THIS PORTRAIT by Don Briggs is a variation of solarization, 
reticulation and derivation. It is another example of the 
pictorial experimentation being carried out by Kaminski’s 


group 


DERIVATION AND FANCY MASKING com- 
bined with movement of the enlarger pro- 
duced this fashion sketch by Ira Doud, Jr. 
Although photographic techniques were ap- 
plied throughout, unusual end results were 
obtained. Model here was also Camille 
Cuthbertson. 
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Posing 


Glamor 


{ LAMOR IS BREAD-AND-BUTTER to many professionals 


but offers difficulties to the amateur who finds himself 


unable to achieve the results which both he and his 
model desire. 

Presented here are two of the standard methods used 
by specialists in the field to achieve results like the illustra 
tions shown on these pages. The first of these methods is 
the use of the simple device known as the “Hollywood 
bed.” This is nothing more nor less than a broad platform 
about a foot above the floor, from one end of which an 
incline runs down to the floor itself 

When the model reclines on the platform, with th 
camera above her, dozens of different effects may be ob 




















A HOLLYWOOD BED and these lights were used for the 
accompanying illustrations. Similar results may be had 
with smaller lights, and the platform may be easily 
improvised. 


tained. Her head may be kept flat, raised on a pillow or 
lowered on the incline. 

The first picture in this article shows a pose which 
would be almost impossible to photograph in any other 
way. Although it seems as if the model were leaning back 
and the camera were high above her, actually she is re- 
clining in the manner described. This is a favorite pose in 
Hollywood glamor shots, but it can easily be adapted to 
the simplest of setups by any photographer. 

Another advantage of the Hollywood bed in posing is 
that it enables you to make the most advantageous use of 
the model’s hair. The picture at the top of the opposite 
page is an example. If the model were sitting up or merely 
leaning back, it would be impossible to keep the hair in 
proper arrangement. In addition the camera might well 
have to be at a very difficult angle in order to achieve the 
results obtained so simply the other way. 

This mask-like glamor shot was made by the use of 
the incline and with the model’s hair carefully arranged 
on a dark cloth, also used to hide everything except her 
face. Confetti was added for interest. Such a shot, of 
course, would be doubly effective when done in color. 

The picture at the bottom of page 661 is an over-all 
view of the arrangement and shows another type of hairdo 
which also is effective, photographed either from one side 
or from above the head of the model (the angle from 
which the one at the top was made). Theatrical head- 
dresses are also particularly effective when photographed 
in this manner. 


Minimum Equipment 


Using this method, you may keep studio equipment at 
a minimum. The most extreme high and low angles may be 
made from a standard tripod used at a convenient working 
height. With the model placed as at the bottom of page 
661, you can obtain the effect of a high tripod by placing 
the camera to the right and varying its height above the 
floor. The illusion of a very low angle may similarly be 
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obtained simply by shifting the camera toward the left. 

The lighting units employed can range from a singl 
clamp-on light fastened to the back of a chair, up to 
several professional spots and floods on studio stands. 
The better lighting units will make for more convenient 
use. They are not essential. But if you adopted any othe: 
posing method, an expensive boomlight would be neces- 
sary to get the extreme high angle necessary to reproduce 
some of the effects commonly seen in glamor pictures. 

A further and very important advantage in this method 
of posing is that the model is completely relaxed and al 
ways comfortable. Thus, the possibility of strain and 
sulting movement is practically eliminated. 

Almost the sole drawback to this pose arises when it is 
desirable to emphasize the breastline of the model. When 
the body is at rest in prone position, there is a tendency 
for this line to flatten out. The remedy is to instruct the 
model to bring her upper arms in close to the body. The 
bust line may thus be emphasized, depending on the 
pressure used and the extent to which the lower arms are 
crossed over the body. 

One caution: When the camera is at an angle to one 
side, be careful that the model does not wrinkle her fore- 
head when looking up at the camera lens. If necessary, 
tilt her head slightly to avoid this. 

For background, you may use pillows, draped pieces of 
lace materials and other interesting fabrics to create vari- 
ous interesting effects. Because you will be shooting at an 
angle, the area of background behind the model will he 
comparatively large. Be sure that the material chosen is 
sufficiently large to cover the full area seen by the lens. 


Edge-Lighting Effective 


In many cases of low-key lighting, an effective result 
is obtained by edge-lighting the hair and figure with a very 
low light from the rear to create a separation line. If 
the key light is then kept off the background, the latter 
may be allowed to go completely dark and to lose detail. 
When shooting in color, use colored gelatins over the back- 
light (or on a light used to illuminate a background di- 
rectly), and you will obtain many interesting effects. 

If you use care, you may introduce simple props into 
glamor shots. As in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, a flower sometimes adds the right note. It may be 
attached to the wrist or shoulder with a small piece of 
cellulose tape. 

Tape is also useful when a long necklace is used. If 
there is any difficulty in holding it in place, use tiny 
pieces of the tape where they will not show from the 
camera. 

When the model is correctly posed, you can start placing 
the lights. Just two lights may produce very interesting 
low-key studies. Place the first so it simulates a high front 
lighting. (With the model placed as in the lower picture 
on page 661, this would be slightly to the right of her 
head on the camera side of the model.) Next, use a low 
light behind her (be careful it does not shine into the 
camera lens) and with this light draw a separation line 
between the model and the background. If spotlights are 
used and if snoots or barndoors are available, you may 
place emphasis on the eyes, the face, the hair or any 
other good points of the model. These accessories to the 
lights will also make it easier to bring out interesting dra- 
matic effects. 











Try similar setups to those illustrated here and see how 
easy it is. The simple, direct approach will give results 
not possible with more conventional posing methods. 

Other lighting methods are equally effective. High-key 
shots may be made just as easily. The lighting scheme 
adopted will depend solely upon the photographer’s own 
notions of what constitutes glamor. 


Second Useful Position 


A second posing position is frequently found useful as 
a supplement to the Hollywood bed. Here the model is 
posed on a box platform about three feet high. She may 
either lean against the background or remain at a slight 


RIGHT, THIS ATTRACTIVE head shot is the result of 
arranging the model as shown in the picture below. A 
dark cloth covers her figure and confetti is used to 
add interest. 


BELOW, THE METHOD of placing the model on the in- 
cline and then arranging the hair to form the desired 
pattern is shown. From this position, it is an easy step 
to the arrangement chosen for the final picture. 























BELOW, THIS POSITION also may be used to pose a model 
for glamor shots, as the author explains. Simple, amateur 
lights will substitute for the studio units shown here. 





ABOVE, ONE RESULT from the setup shown at the 
bottom of the previous page. Turn page 90° to 
the left to see the angle from which the shot was 
actually made 


BELOW IS ANOTHER variation possible through use 
of the method of posing suggested in this article 
Here, the model is lying on her hands, looking up 
at the camera. 








distance from it. Dozens of interesting variations may be 
obtained. 

Lighting, in this case, is begun by placing the key 
light. After this is arranged, you will often find that a 
light background close behind the model will reflect 
enough so that no direct fill light is required. The key 





may be a spot or a flood, and either will produce many, 
many variations, as a little experimenting will indicate. 

In close-up work—and most glamor shots are close-up 

the use of reflectors will reduce the number of light 
units necessary. The most interesting effects are frequently 
attained by the use of only one or two lights. 

With this equipment—and it can be improvised and 
very simple—only one other thing is required: a little 
forethought. Plan your picture ahead of time. Pick your 
model’s best points and consider how they may be drama- 


tized. Emphasize expressive eyes, lovely hair, a clean pro- 
file or the lips. The .result will be a dramatic shot of the 
type of which both the model and the photographer will 
be proud. 
































A DREAMLIKE IMAGE of indistinct figures and a more sharp- 
ly defined little manikin indicate the possibilities inherent 
in reflection photographs. The interior store lights, the re- 
verse-English of the signs all contribute to the strange mood. 


IRED OF THE SAME OLD THING? Bored with 
playing with negatives for new effects? Just 
open your eyes to what you really see! 

Puddles, hubcaps, mirrors, Christmas tree orna- 
ments reflect images of things around us and have 
been the subject for camera experiments. But there 
are other reflections that seem to go unnoticed. 
Perhaps you recall going window-shopping and 
not noticing the fact that you were looking through 
a whole series of reflected images on the glass. 
Here are images with a wonderful latitude for the 
photographer with imagination. You can have the 
same fun a painter has with his most abstract ef- 
forts. The creative photographer can exercise wit 
and fancy with the interesting and incongruous 
combination of images which the camera will see 
and record. Careful selection will turn what may 
seem a jumble into a stimulating picture. 

Simplicity is the keynote. The majority of windows 
will be overcomplicated with intermingled reflec- 
tions that have no usable design. There must be a 
dominant flow of forms or a marked incongruity 
for balance and appeal. Some of these illustra- 
tions indicate the absurdities you might look for. 
Each silly combination of images you see won't 
sit still for a good picture; you, must edit before 
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SYMBOL PILED ON symbol seems to typify the complex im- 
pressions of the city. The reflections of a busy intersection in 
a window with images of its own seem to produce an effect 
which is greater than the sum of its parts. 


you snap so that only comparatively simple and 
graphic reflections are used. 

The first control lies in the change of camera 
angle and distance from the subject. A little ma- 
neuvering will either help to eliminate extraneous 
reflections or to align merchandise in new planes. 

The old reliable rule of placing light against dark 
works beautifully for dramatic contrasts.” But you 
need not toe a conventional line. Your literal-minded 
camera can record the most facetious fancy as 
well as hard facts. 

In places where a tripod can be used, it should 
be, for an exposure meter will demonstrate that 
there is less brilliance than meets the eye. But if 
you cannot block sidewalk traffic, any hand-held 
camera with at least an f/5.6 lens will do the trick, 
especially with a fast film. 

All these illustrations were made with a Rollei- 
flex, allowing mobility plus ground-glass viewing. 

Try finding and shooting reflections for some new 
fun with your hobby. Look for them even when you 
don’t have your camera with you and you will 
become much more photographically conscious than 
you have been before. Who knows? The painters 
may soon begin to envy the graphic adventures 
you are having. 











THE DISEMBODIED SHIRT floating through the crowds of 
hurrying pedestrians seems to imply that the throngs are 


as mindless as the show window figure. Other significances— 
or none at all—may be read into these prints by readers. At 
the least, they are fun to play with and an exercise in seeing. 


























GROCERIES IN THE STREETS—at least, that is 
the impression this reflection gives. Look for these 
double images on the shady side of the street 
when the sun is bright on the other side or at a 
slight angle, as in this picture. 


AMUSING REFLECTIONS LIKE this are awaiting 
the photographer who keeps his eyes open as 
he walks along the street. As Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
explains in this article, almost any camera is 
suitable for recording these humorous amalga- 
mations of images. 


wate dA 


nine 
“a 


TWO WORLDS LIKE two dimensions intermin- 
gling, with the figure waiting patiently by a 
light pole from a different plane of existence. All 
the incongruous symbols in such reflections are 
amusing to find and record. 











HOUSANDS OF MOVIE cameras, will 
take to the this fall. 
There’s a duck hunt to film, and 
few are the outdoor sports which can 


marshes 


compare with the thrill of shooting 
waterfowl, whether with 
still camera or movie camera. 

Any 8 or 


scattergun, 


with a 
moderately fast lens can be used to 


l6mm camera 
record the average duck hunt. Faster 
lenses are often desirable for shooting 
in early morning or late evening when 
bigger f/stops compensate for the 
weaker light. A two- or three-lens tur- 
ret front permits quick changes from 
wide angle to normal lens or from 
normal to telephoto. 

The standard lens is satisfactory for 
average work, but when wild animals 
or birds must be pictured up close, 
the telephoto or long focus lens will 
eliminate some of the painstaking 
stalking. Nor is the longest lens need- 
ed. since the three- or four-inch lens 


has ample magnification and permits 
steadier picture taking. 

The tripod is essential to insure 
smooth movie making, and it should 
have a panoramic and tilt-top head to 
enable the filmer to swing easily in 
any direction. Metal tripods withstand 
rougher treatment than wooden ones, 
when used in_ shallow 
marshes. While portability is stressed, 
the tripod must not be too light and 
unsteady. 


particularly 


The tripod is unwieldy and cumber- 


some in the always crowded duck 


Z 
oy 


Ormal I. Sprungman 


blinds. Here the gunstock - mounted 
camera, which permits perfect follow- 
up of fast-flying birds, is popular. Such 
gunstocks may be homemade, custom- 
built or purchased ready-made. One 
outfit on the market, designed by the 
Dick 
Borden of Milton, Mass., has a trigger 
trip control and is even equipped with 
Nydar sights. 

Because autumn light is often tricky, 
an exposure meter is almost a must on 
every waterfowl hunt, with the photo- 
electric in 


famous wildlife photographer, 


demand for greater ac- 
curacy. However, some of the expos- 
ure guides help determine lens settings 


through the use of special charts. 
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CANDID CLOSE-UPS ADD interest. Turn 
your camera on your hunting partner for 
additional variety. This shot, made in the 
Illinois river marshes, was made with a tele- 
photo lens. 


Filming at 24 or 32 frames per sec- 
16, will en- 
the bird in 
but at 64 frames the rhythmic 


ond, instead of the usual 
able 
flight, 
splendor of waterfowl in slow motion 


one to better study 


is at its best. 

Doubling the speed of film past the 
gate from 16 to 32 frames per second 
halves the exposure given to each 
frame. This calls for using the next 
lens stop, opening up a full aperture 
to avoid underexposure. At 64 frames, 
two full stops larger should be em- 
ployed. When using slow motion, slight 
movement of the hand-held camera is 
hardly noticeable. 

A duck hunt can be given varied 
treatment, depending on the extent of 
the shoot and the photographer's own 
ability and preferences. 

The sportsmen’s den may furnish 
a setting for the opening of the wateé?- 


fowl film, 


huddle discussing the coming hunt. 


picturing the boys in a 


\ road map is produced, and a finger 
back 


turn-off to a lake. The scene 


follows the highway line to a 
country 
fades out and fades in on the car 
wheels spinning over the pavement and 
on the car or trailer coming to a halt 
beside a marsh. Camp is set up, a 


cooked, 


stories swapped. 


meal is guns are oiled and 


An alarm clock’s jangle awakens the 
boys early wolf 
down their breakfast and then head for 


next morning, they 
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the boats and blinds. The early flight 
often provides the best bird action for 
effort should be 
made to capture as much footage as 


filming. and every 


possible of birds decoying in or plum- 
When the ducks 
climb high and the flight dwindles, get 
the fill-in shots of retrieving dead birds 


meting earthward. 


and cripples, and the worm’s eye views 
of hunters crouching low in the blind, 
raising guns to shoulders and blazing 
away. It is impossible to get such shots 
when ducks are coming in, and no 
photographer will want to spoil a shot 
for the sake of pictures. 

On the other hand, if the camera- 
blind 30 or 40 
shooters, it is 


man is located in a 


yards from the pos- 
sible to capture birds and hunters in 
the same scene, although both will be 
smaller. 

When good duck weather is preva- 
lent. midday filming can be just as 
productive as the first and last flights 
of the day. But when a warm sun 
beams down out of a clear sky, the 
photographer who remains in the blind 


will have to content himself with sneak- 
ing close-ups of his pals napping or 
eating lunch, or concentrate on some 
weed-chawing coot, paddling noisily 
about within easy distance of the blind. 

Some of the most treasured Koda- 
chrome footage can be taken when the 
low sun silhouettes hunters as they 
drop the last stragglers and begin pol- 
ing back to camp. 

The feed which follows is inevitable 
and will add the personal touch with 
the gang lined about the table tackling 
fowl. For the finale the 
camera can swing in for a close-up of 


the roasted 


a platter heaped high with bones. 

Some photographers inject sidelights 
into their movies showing how to dress 
out ducks properly by plucking or 
dipping in paraffin. Even the method 
used in stuffing and roasting interests 
many audiences. 

Expert hunters, or those who num- 
ber shooting enthusiasts among their 
everyday acquaintances, may produce 
short features for their sportsmen’s 
club on the technique of hunting ducks, 


PART OF THE PICTURE pattern in duck hunting is tossing out 
the decoys. Scenes like this can be made at any time of the 
day, when shooting has eased off, to provide fill-ins. 
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Ducks Unlimited 


A TRIPOD INSURES rock-steady movies, even though it is 
an additional piece of equipment to carry. A turret-front 
will enable professional-quality movies through quick change 
of lenses. Pictured here is Tom Main of Edmonton, Alberta, 


an inveterate movie hobbyist. 


showing layout and arrangement of 
decoys for varying conditions. Or a 
dozen of the more common waterfowl 
species can be identified by showing 
the birds on 
on thejr nests before the spring hatch. 


offer 


water, in the air, even 


As movie subjects. waterfowl 


infinite possibilities. 


Editing and Titling 


Filming a duck movie is only half 
the battle. 

To complete the job, the shooting 
film must be cut into story-telling se- 
quences, tied together with appropri- 
disk, 


or tape. But editing can become a 


ate subtitles or sound on wire 
chore if the proper equipment is not 
at hand. Skimping on equipment is 
a poor idea. A splicer that will weld 
a neat splice swiftly and efficiently is 
a good investment. Too little cement 
will produce a weak splice, but too 
much may spread over adjoining 
frames. The excess should be wiped 
off and each splice tested when it is 
finished. 

A film viewer is an expensive luxury 
that will help to speed film examina- 
tion and cutting, but the viewer is not 
entirely essential if budgets must be 


watched. A powerful magnifying glass 
can be used for further checking in- 
dividual frames for focus, exposure or 
action following initial projection. 
The usual procedure is to number 
each in the order of ex- 
posure, including the date and a brief 
description of each scene on the reel. 


reel carton 


This information also may be written 
into the scene record book which many 
careful amateurs carry along. 

Tilting the hunting reel will allow 
the movie maker plenty of opportunity 
main 

title 
usually start off every cine feature, 


for parading his ingenuity. A 
title, credit line and introductory 


and these may be shot against plain 
backgrounds or double-exposed against 
pictorial and even moving back- 
grounds. This is done by first shoot- 
ing the titles lettered with white ink 
on dull black card, backwinding the 
film and exposing the background sub- 
ject over the identical title footage. 
Backgrounds, if used, should fit the 
mood of the film. A slightly underex- 


posed marsh scene might make a good 


THE HAPPY FINALE to any shoot is the grin- 
ning hunter holding up his limit. But the 
careful movie maker will include many other 
types of shots for a well-rounded movie. 


background for the duck shooting reel. 
Even an extreme close-up of the color- 
ful feathers in a bird’s wingspread 
might match the tone of the movie. 
Once the fully edited 
titled, the final professional touch can 


film is and 
be added with sound effects and mus- 
Dual like 
the Fidelitone made by George Cul- 
bertson of the Minneapolis Cine Club, 


ical score. turntable units, 


are available especially for movie mak 
effects on disk 
purchased for such noises as car on 
brakes, honking 
ducks, 


booming of guns and the underwater 


ers. Sound may be 
pavement, squeaking 
geese and quacking even the 
gurgle of the outboard motor. 

Commentary may be read through 
a microphone during projection or 
canned on disk, tape or wire for later 
use, “synchronized” to fit the scenes. 
If recording is made on disk, it is satis- 
factory and economical to make a se- 
ries of cuts on the same disk, playing 
each narration as the proper scene 
comes up. If one of the dual turntables 
is used only for musical background, 
the other can be employed effectively 
for voice and sound effects by blend- 
ing the two together. 

Remember that the successful hunt- 
ing film should hold more than just 
the simple pleasures of the kill. Sub- 
due the actual shooting of game. mini- 
mizing gore, and work in human in- 
terest sidelights and glimpses of other 
wildlife found inhabiting the marsh. 
How the movie maker films determines 
his score as a photographer among 
critical audiences, but what he films is 
just as important, for the camera is 
invaluable as a tool in preaching the 
preservation of our natural resources. 


ih 
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cult photographic problems, as many have found 

to their sorrow. The art student works with the 
human figure in order to give himself a sound basis 
for all subsequent drawing. He knows that he can- 
not draw the clothed figure successfully until he 
knows the way the body behaves in action beneath 
the covering. For the same reason, some experience 
with the figure is desirable in the training of any 
photographer. Once he learns how to pose the 
nude figure gracefully and to light it successfully, 


L cv chor THE FIGURE is one of the most diffi- 








Light the Figure 


all his subsequent work with people will be easier 

Until experience is gained, the simplest lighting 
is the most effective. Even photographers who are 
considered expert in this field many times turn, 
after experimenting with more complicated light 
patterns, to such simple lighting as that illustrated 
on these pages. 

In the print on page 670, the maker has used two 
lights on the figure itself. One is a 500-watt spot 
which is to the left of the camera and slightly above 
the model’s head. The exact angle can be deduced 


William J. Zeller 








William J. Zeller 


from the location of the slight shadow beneath the 
model’s chin. This light defines the volume of the 
figure. 

A second light has been used behind the model to 
draw a highlight down the figure and add interest 
by increasing the range of tones. Without this light, 
the print might become unacceptably flat. In ad- 
dition, of course, the background has been sepa- 
rately lighted to a tone just slightly darker than the 
flesh and the model has been kept far enough from 
the ground so that she casts no shadow on it. 

The lighting in the second picture is almost the 
same except that the maker has permitted deeper 
shadows on the figure which increase the range 
of gradation in the print and which add to the feel- 
ing of volume and solidity. 

The last two prints omit the use of a backlight 
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and depend for their effectiveness on two front 
lights. The same 500-watt key spotlight has been 
used. In the third picture it has been placed to the 
left of the camera and in the last print to the right 
of the camera as the shadows indicate. The sec- 
ond light employed is a weaker fill to “open-up” 
the shadows and keep them from going too dark. 

Like most torso-studies, these tend toward the ab- 
stract, the interest being centered in the imper- 
sonal play of form. It is interesting to note in this 
respect the different effect gained by a light back- 
ground and by a dark. Although the lighting on the 
two is similar, the light ground places more empha- 
sis On the pattern of the picture. 

All of these were made with a studio camera and 
fast pan film. The exposures were 1/5 of a second 
at f/11 or f/16. 
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Are Your Prints 


It was nearly two years later that | had a call from the 
young man with problems. During the interval | had seen 
is work here and there, most of it view camera work 
with considerable sensitivity but some miniature 
rk which showed evidence of a struggle to use that cam 
ra typically 
He came to me with the question, “Why aren‘t my prints 
ransparent 
Perhaps if | knew how you are using the term | might 
) tell you.—l suspect you are touching on an im- 
portant front of creativeness 
Explaining is a jumble. Somehow in my photographs 
re presented—sometimes very exciting ones—but they 
opaque. That is, they seem to be without meaning; 
nake me feel, ‘so what?’ The location of forms, the 


(In the preceding articles in this series, Minor 
White has presented an outline of the two main con- 
cepts in expressive photography. The first ef these 
is use of the camera-as-brush, or the painterly use 
of the medium. The other is the extension-of-vision, 
or the strictly photographic use. He pointed out that 
it was one’s personality traits which led one to se- 
lect one approach or the other. In his third article 
September issue|, he suggested a further division 
which could be made and which would help the pho- 
tographer better understand his own works: the split 
between an isolation of completed experience, which 
is suitable for the view camera, and a participation 
in experience, for which the miniature is the most 
appropriate tool.—-Ep.) 


relation of tones, the interplay of ‘texture are all interest- 
ing—but they say nothing more.” 

“Is more needed? Does a print have to be more than 
beautiful, more than an isolated little miracle of interest?” 

“| think so,” he replied. 

“Then | will disagree. A photograph, a painting, a quartet 
or a poem need not be more than beauty or an interest in 
exploiting the materials at hand. But it can be more, if you 
wish. Rather, something different is possible.” 

‘That is the answer | wanted to hear.’ 

“The question is easy and so is the answer. But the ex- 
planation is a difficult one. | can set down the words—but 
you will have to fill them in later with meaning from your 
own experience.” 


We may start by outlining how any object is photo- 
graphed. The first step is its isolation. That is, here is one 
rock in a pile of rocks. We select it by photographing it, 
but if the print gives no other emotional effect than the 
impression that the object has been isolated, then it fails. 
This first step is a necessary one: an object, a landscape 
or a face is necessarily removed from its context by the 
process of photographing it. However, during this process, 
several things may happen to the subject; it may be 
treated in a number of ways. One treatment, whatever it 
is, must be chosen. 

This choice of treatment is the second step. One possible 
treatment is to locate the object in the print area in such 
a way that an exciting photograph is the result. If the 
composition is sufficiently interesting, the photograph it- 
self will stand as an esthetic experience to the spectator. 
(The trouble with spectators, of course, is that they may 
demand something more, as did the young man. Spectators 
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MAN AND AXE are also ‘Equivalents.’ The bright axe and ploughed field are a 
source of emotional response which is similar to the response evoked by the indi- 
vidual (not the picture, which here only substitutes for the man himself). These are 


Nos. 5 and 7 from a series titled ‘“Mendocino.”’ 


come to those selling oranges and demand hot water fau- 
cets. ) 

With a treatment emphasizing design, we have a print 
which is interesting in a purely photographic way. Its 
subject matter is not important. What excites the spectator 
is the photograph itself. 


Another possible treatment is to choose a rock which 
is fascinating for itself. Or choose a window to isolate be- 
cause it suggests a character or a friend of yours. Such 
subjects are exciting because they have a magic of their 
own. In such cases the composition may be exciting, too, 
but the result is better if it merely augments—rather than 


argues with—the excitement of the subject. 


Roaring, savage, Captain Black, 


(Splendid breaking horses) 


Angry, hurt, at orders 


Making him crack men as well as whips. 


VERSE AND PICTURE are ‘‘Equivalents,’’ as the author ex- 
plains in the accompanying article. They both convey an 
emotional mood which, to the photographer, at least, are 
approximately identical. The photograph is No. 10 from a 
series titled ‘‘Amputations.”’ 


Those who complain that photographs have “no mean- 
ing” or that they are not “transparent” indicate merely 
that the photographer has isolated an object and smothered 
it with technical beauty, or that they are dissatisfied with 
both the two treatments just mentioned. 

Perhaps, if we apply the term, “opaque,” to these two 
treatments, we may be able to come closer to an answer. 
Opaque may stand for pictures in which the interest and 
magic is in the visual effects, in what may be seen in 
either subject or composition. What is most important 
to remember is that there is no further meaning than what 
can be seen. This is parallel to examples in other arts, in 
poetry, for instance, whenever the play and the sound of 
the words constitute the importance and the meaning. No 





A STONE FORM becomes the 
pher for many layers of emotional response. White discusses 


Equivalent’ to the photogra- 


the picture and what it means to him in this article 


deeper signifi ance is present nor wanted, The surface- 


effect in each instance renders the form opaque. 


But there are two other possible treatments when isolat- 
ing an object. The photograph may reveal the essence of 
the object. disclose the meaning of that object. (We say 


the meaning 


although objects obviously have more than 
. 


one inner truth. ) 

\ fourth possible treatment is to use the object because 
it somehow reflects an idea of the photographer—his idea 
or his state of mind. This treatment is termed the equiva- 
lent. |See note at end of article kp. 

If the first treatments are called opaque, these may be 
termed transparent because the objects photographed re- 
veal an additional meaning. The composition may be in- 
teresting, the subject the same, but they become a lattice- 
work over another surface. This deeper revelation may 
be some inner truth of the object itself or something of 
the artist himself. It may be either essence or equivalent. 

In the case of the young man, his reasons for demand- 
ing in his own work this second layer of meaning derive 
from his temperament and lie too deep to discuss here? 
Another man might prefer to stop at the opaque surface, 
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might feel that it is more solid and satisfying than any- 
thing beneath it. 

For those who do not want to stop here, the concept of 
the equivalent will be helpful. To explain it, 
set up a simple equation. Call one picture A and the feel- 


we might 


ing it induces X. If another picture B-is found which pro- 
duces a similar feeling X', then we can say: B is the 
equivalent of A. Since the subject matter of the two pic- 
tures may be utterly dissimilar, we do not say B equals A, 
but that one is the equivalent of the other. 

If. for example, we see or photograph the ocean and an 
impression of great power is created, we may later visit 
a hydro-electric plant and find in the turbine room com- 
binations of forms which induce the same mood of great 
power. A photograph of these is an equivalent. It is not 
identical to the ocean picture, but it is a substitute. 

This can be carried a step further. It is not necessary 
to match two visual experiences. The first experience estab- 
lishing a mood can be a person spoken to, some prose 
read, some passage in a symphony. In these cases the 
picture B becomes an equivalent to the person, the prose 
or the music. 

lake the illustration on page 675 and the verse for 
which it is the equivalent. It becomes a kind of visual 
pun. The square weight is perhaps too suggestive of a 
face. (For seeing faces where they are not and photograph- 
ing them is equivalent only to kindergarten. It may be a 
beginning step but will not satisfy a mature mind. ) 

The other example on page 675 is less obvious. The print 
of axe is equivalent to the young man. (Since I cannot 
produce him in person, I must show a_ photograph.) 
Here the equivalence is not to the man himself but to 
one potential or one aspect. There are several layers of 
implication, one of which is the power, strength and viril- 
ity of the man to plow a field, to plant, to harvest and 
to protect it. 

In these two examples the equivalence has been easy 
to grasp. The object of equivalence is visible, a verse and 
left. the object of 


reference is more hidden. The subject matter can be 


a man. In the last illustration. at 
seen as a rock formation, but this is evidently only a frame 
work for the meaning. 

The two curious holes become the subject of the photo- 
takes place. \ 


visual pun appears because the holes suggest eyes or ears 


graph only momentarily. Transparency 
Then a still deeper layer of meaning becomes visible, the 
philosophical pun on the words either—-or. We are either 
this or that, good or evil, alive or dead. 

Finally, still a deeper layer reveals we are looking at 
the conflict in the heart of a man. 


The young man thought a moment 
When you explain it that way, it is less like significance 
beneath a grille and more like deeper and deeper 
ing into view as we look down into water.” He 

fter a moment, “| feel what you are talking about, 
have my fingers over the edge of this new idea.” 
When 


will have an emotional crafts 


sed himself to 


ide it his own, he 


think about the concept 


to match his emotional technique 


NOTE: The term, equivalent, comes from the work of Al- 
fred Stieglitz. as does its meaning. He used the word to 
title several separate series of his cloud photographs. | 


M. W. 


wish hereby to acknowledge his influence. 
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THIS CHART SHOWS how the depth of field varies as 
the camera lens is stopped down. The depth of field in 
acceptable focus is the sum of the distance between L 
(sharp focus line) and F (far limit of acceptable defini- 
tion) and between L and N (near limit of acceptable 
definition). 

The chart was made by sharply fecusing on an object 
20 feet away with the six-inch lens wide open. The dia- 
phragm was then gradually closed down to £/64. At each 
stop, the near and far distances (N and F) were meas- 
ured, taking as a limit a “circle of confusion of .006 inches. 


2225 32 45 64 


That is, when a point was imaged as a spot no larger than 
this .006, the point was considered to be in focus. 

The curve is helpful because it is typical of all such 
curves. regardless of the lens. With the camera focused at 
20 feet and at £/8, the depth above the line of sharp focus 
L to F) is 9.4 feet and below the line of sharp focus 
Lto N) it is 4.8 feet for a total depth of field of 14.8 
feet. The depth rapidly increases as the stops become small- 
er. but the far distance always increases more rapidly than 
the near distance. At £/25 the far distance becomes in- 


finity. but the near distance continues to increase. 
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UMMER’S CHILDREN is a new kind 
of book, new because the power- 
ful contemporary medium of 

photography has been applied with a 
profound mother-sense to a universal 
problem—that — of 
youth affirmatively. The book is also 


nurturing — pliant 
new because publisher and artist and 
allied experts have ¢ ooperated unstint- 
ingly to make the presentation whole. 

The reasons for the impact of this 
particular work are first. the photo- 
graphs themselves; next, the sequence, 
design and layout which present the 
pictures to best advantage, and the 
handling and form of the text; and 
finally, the “house” for the book as a 
whole: its cover, format, weight, typog- 
raphy, color and design. It shows that 
a serious photographic book creatively 
published can make a tremendous im- 
pact on the eyewitness. 

One does not turn many pages of 
Summer's Children without becoming 
aware of the extraordinary sensitivity 
of Barbara Morgan’s photographs as 
well as the sensuous care and _plan- 
ning of the book. With so many trite, 
cute, sentimental or merely humorous 
pictures of children flooding the pic- 
torial stage, it is refreshing to see 
photographs which realistically portray 
children as alive young people. 

The photographs are made with 
freedom. But that freedom is_ inte- 
grated with a discipline composed of 
patient study and mature grasp. The 
photographs reveal spontaneously the 
activities of children in a summer 
camp, but the selectivity points to true 
insight and the significant instant de- 
notes the artist’s perception. She is 


without the self-conscious estheticism 














Morcan, Barpara. Summer's Children 
Scarsdale, N.Y.: Morgan and Morgan, 


Publishers, L951. $5. 
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which plagues the super-pictorialists. 
The undertone of tenderness neve1 
touches on sentimentality. 

Within the limitations of the med- 
ium, the photographs cover the -full 
range. As with most action subjects, 
full exposure must be sacrificed to 
stop action and to catch fleeting ex- 
pression. But emphasis is placed where 





Summer’s Chil 


it is due. 

The photographic book as such is 
too new to lay down definitive for- 
mulas, but it would appear to be some- 
thing more than a collection of good 
photographs. Summer’s Children is 
supported and clarified by the testi- 
mony of two experts in the field of 
child study, Dr. Mary Fisher Lang- 


PICTURES ARE INTEGRATED with text throughout the book reviewed on these pages. 
Here, for instance, is one pair of facing pages, a counselor reading to the children before 
bedtime and an almost-sleepy little girl with the words of the story still running through 








































































































dren 


»muir, professor of child study, Vassar 
, | College, and Mrs. Helen Haskell, camp ; 
| director and expert. a review by 


BERENICE 
ABBOTT 


The pictures are further supported 
{ by their handling. The cropping is 
carefully considered and organically 
related to essentials of moud and lay- 
out. The photographs have room to 
breathe and support each other. The 








her head. Barbara Morgan, the photographer and designer for the book, shows both her 
own love for children and her skill as an artist throughout. The volume is a high point 
in recent book production and in ‘‘marrying’’ pictures and words. 












































































































































“New 


Refreshing 
Affirmative ”’ 






creative layout simply fulfills and ex- 
tends the meaning of the photographs. 
It derives from the rhythm and mood 
of the pictures themselves. The variety 
of each double spread does not destroy 
the continuity and movement of the 
book as a whole but builds the neces- 
sary dynamic quality, convincing testi- 
mony that this is a genuine photo- 
graphic book. It is also testimony to 
the ability of Barbara Morgan who 
designed the layout, typography, jack- 
et and format to best accommodate 
her pictures. 

This live sense of structure is or- 
ganic and lets the full statement of the 
photographs come through to the spec- 
tator—which is all that cropping and 
layout are supposed to accomplish. 

The format is well-chosen and _per- 
mits a wide variety of picture size. 
It is a relief that the reproductions 
never perfect these days—are on dull, 
soft paper, more in keeping with the 
subject matter than hard paper. 

The typography shows equal plan- 
ning. The text is varied with tone, 
printing “color,” length of text and 
amount of free space. Many pages 
have tone areas between the pictures 
varying from white to black. 

Photographers, in particular, can 
rejoice that in these uncertain days 
and with the confused state of pho- 
tography in general and of photo- 
graphic books specifically, here is a 
fait accompli forecasting a promising 
future. We are moved and delighted 
with the spectac le of a “evele of life 
at camp” with all that it implies. But 
we cannot evade the sorrowful fact 
that all children do not have the same 
love, the same understanding and op- 
portunity. No doubt Barbara Morgan 
is well aware of this for she dedicates 
her book “to children everywhere” 
a high note of affirmation. 
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NOTES 4» NEWS 


More Kinds of Varigam 
E. I. duPont de 

Wilmington, Del 

high speed Varigam 


Nemours and Co., Inc., 
that 
contrast 
so quickly, it is 


announces because 


variable paper 


became so popular now 
These are: A, 
weight; AL, white 
semi-matt, document weight; B, semi 
matt, double weight; BT, 
double weight; and T, 
weight The 
year are R, 
DL, velvet 
double 


available in five new surfaces. 


white semi-matt, single 
white 
white semi-matt, 
double 
this 
and 


luster, 


white glossy 
surfaces introduced earlier 
white, weight, 


glossy single 


grain, natural white 


weight. 


Directions for Flash 
Electric 


of charge 


Bloomfield, 
handy booklet 


Westinghouse 
N.J., offers free 
called, “Your Guide to Better Pictures 
through Better Lighting.” Each of its eight 
pages is full of helpful flash information on 
types of 


Corp., 


bulbs to use, shutter speeds, filters 
information needed to take 
interested but 


you'll find this booklet 


and other basic 


flash 


unfamiliar with flash, 


pictures. If you are 


a big help! 


From Bell and Howell 
Bell and 


and 


Howell Co. 
new lenses to 
a color movie booklet for 
Bell and Howell camera 
134-V, 
new viewfinder shows both stand- 
fields. The 


introduced in 


As we go to press, 


adds a new two 


and offers 


camera 
its line 
five cents. The new 
is an 8mm motion picture spool load 
ing 8. The 
ard and telephoto lens new ex- 
June is in 
Bell and Howell, it 
gives the correct lens set 


dial. 


camera 


calculator 
According to 
is easy to use and 


posure 
cluded 


a twist of the 

Iwo new 8mm 
duced: the 6/5mm {/1.9 wide 
angle and the high S-inch £/1.9 
Super Comat Telephoto. Bell and Howell al 
that the 
70 percent more light at full aperture 


ting with 
lenses are intro- 
(44 inch) 
speed, ] 
angle lens 


so explains new wide 


admits 


680 


than the £/2.5 with Widor at 
tachment that was previously used. 

The new booklet 
Making,” may be 
writing Bell 


mick Road, 


Ly-inch lens 


Mov le 
cents by 


McCor- 


“Tips on Color 
obtained for five 
and Howell Co., 7100 
Chicago 45, UL 


Information for Engineers 

\ 12-page 
Stabiline regulators for 
use in color printing may be secured by men- 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writ 
ing the Superior Electric Co., Bristol, 
This bulletin detail the work- 
ings of the type IE and type EM Stabilines 
and includes outline 
data and a 


bulletin explaining the standard 


automatic voltage 
tioning 
Conn. 
describes in 
drawings, performance 
rating chart 


Vj 


it 


For Omega D-2 Owners 


30-28 Starr Ave., 
suggests owners of 


Simmon Brothers, Inc., 
Island City, N.Y., 


convert their condenser type 


Long 
the Omega D-2 
D-2’s into diffusion 
new Omegalite heads. 


enlargers by using the 
This new head prints 
than incan- 
systems. It 


softer 
lighting 


% of a paper grade 
descent and 
starts quickly and keeps a consistent light 


output even when snapped on and off fre- 


condenser 


quently. 

This new Omegalite which is interchange- 
able with the standard condenser type lamp- 
is $42.75, 


house plus tax. 


Instructions, Free! 

Che Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., 
Brooklyn 32, N.Y., has just published a sim- 
plified sheet. This sheet 
complete cutting and 
ing stereo pairs from 35mm roll film. Includ- 
ed is a chart you can use to sort pairs and 


instruction gives 


directions for mount- 


prevent mix-ups of left and right views. You 
this booklet from them free of 
charge—but please mention AMERICAN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


can get 


Kodak Announcement 

The Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y., put two new products on the market 
recently. The first, 101mm Ektar f/4.5 lens 


in the new Kodak 800 shutter for 244x3%4 


new Ektanon 
4.5. The 800 has the 
blades, “click” dia- 
phragm stops and the elimination of double 
cocking flashbulbs. The shutter 
is synchronized for S, F and M types of 
bulbs and offers a full speed 
List price is $74. 
rhe 16eam lens stops down to f/16 with 
stops. All 
inside-the- 
light 


inch cameras. The second, a 


enlarging lens, 50mm, f 
new non-reciprocating 


when using 


range down to 


one second 


an iris-type diaphragm with click 
elements ar 
light 


transmission. 


e Lumenized to reduce 
reflections and to 
It is $15.75, 


lens increase 


including tax. 


Electric Stereo Viewer 

According to Keys Stereo Products, 8463 
State St., South Gate, Calif., the new Keys 
electric stereo viewer changes regular house 
current to the low voltage so desirable in 
self-illuminated viewers. The new viewer 
eliminates troublesome batteries and_ pro- 
vides an even quality of light. Also, the view- 
left on during the entire viewing 
because there are no batteries to conserve. It 
costs $16.50 and may be ordered by mention- 
ing AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing 
to Keys Stereo Products. 


er may be 


Avoid Explosions 

Burke and introduces a new 
flash made of clear and 
transparent blue plastic. The blue side acts 
as a filter for color shots with daylight color 
film and Press 5 flashbulbs, explains 
the manufacturer. This handy gadget is 49 
cents. You can get one by mentioning AMER- 
ICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


James, Inc., 


Ingento guard 


25 or 


when ordering from 
321 S. Wabash Ave., 


Burke and James, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Leader for Theatre, Television 

A new-type film leader for motion picture 
prints, released to all producers and film 
laboratories by the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers, will eliminate the 
“blind” switching of telecast films and will 
permit synchronous threading of all l6mm 
projectors. Well over 10,000 prints have been 
made during six months of testing. 

Master positives, either 16 or 35mm, for 
preparing dupe negatives are available from 
the society at 40 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
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KODAK FLUROLITE ENLARGER is the one for 
the ‘discriminating darkroom worker, no 
matter how high his darkroom objectives, 
The integrating sphere light source, with a 
ring-shaped fluorescent lamp, provides cool, 
even illumination with good printing speed, 
and excellent contrast for focusing. Diffuse 
source minimizes negative defects. Adjust- 
ing and focusing the enlarger has been made 
extremely simple and accurate through two- 
hand control. The knobs for focusing and 
elevating are so placed that both may be 
used at the same time. Universal distortion 
control is provided by a tilting negative 
carrier platform, and negative carrier which 
can be rotated full-circle. The large base 
and rigid steel column provide the utmost 
in rigidity and vibration-free performance. 
The deep all-metal base is a generous- 
size light-tight storage cabinet for paper 
or film. Various focal-length lenses can be 
used. The Flurolite enlarger can be used 
also as a view, copying, or slide-making 
camera and cine titler. Choose any negative 
carrier from 35mm. up to 214 x 34. Price, 
without lens, $112.50. 














— as these long evenings bri 
Pn aed have already mad 
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KODAK MASKING EASEL, 11 x 14. Designed 
for use with any vertical enlarger, it will 
mask prints up to 11 x 14 inches and can be 
adjusted for Y-inch to %-inch margins. 
Rapid, easy, and accurate insertion of the 
paper is made possible by a back guide 
which holds the edge of the paper down so 
that it can be correctly positioned against 
the end guide. Masking arms have new type 
spring clamp handles with wide base, as- 
suring accurate right angles while still pro- 
viding easy, instantaneous adjustment. A 
stand arm is provided to hold the outer 
mask off the board; it drops when the mask- 
mg arms are raised slightly. Easel has warp- 
proof baseboard with non-slipping felt on 
the bottom. Price, $11.25. 





ENLARGING LENSES. Al! Kodak enlarging 
lenses are Lumenized for maximum light 
transmission and are designed for the ut- 
most correction at the close working dis- 
tances used in enlarging and copying. The 
Kodak Enlarging Ektar Lenses, because 
they have special lateral and longitudinal 
color correction, are specially recommended 
for use when color requirements and defi- 
nition are above the standards of normal 
photographic work. Any of the 2-inch, 3- 
inch, and 4-inch lenses can be used on the 
Kodak Flurolite Enlarger. 


Kodak Enlarging For negatives 


Ektanon Lens up to— 

50mm. f/4.5*...... 13/16 x19/16in...... $15.75 
Ban. FAS® . ccscvence 3% BK &... cscs 25.75 
Ste, GES . cccccces 2% x 3Vein........ 32.75 
ee eee BY = 4% in... wae 50.00 
Cibte GOB. ccccces SuSter ceccccese 55.00 
Kodak Enlarging 

Ektar Lens 

2-in. £/4.5% ....... 13/16 x 19/16in...... 49.75 
Deter, AB® wcscocves 256 3 2M. . ccccve 52.50 
Bie, GES? viivccces TH CHO Mi ccccccn 56.00 


*For use with Flurolite Enlarger 
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KODAK HOBBYIST ENLARGER, at only $49.50 
complete with lens, is just the enlarger you 
will want if you are just embarking on a 
darkroom career and on a modest budget. 
New cold light protects your negatives .. . 
flashes on at the touch of a button attached 
to the cord. New type glassless negative 
carrier simplifies loading of negatives up to 
214 x 34% inches. Compact, light, the Hob- 
byist is ideal for use where space is limited. 





NEW ~— kodak announces two 
great new enlarging papers 











Prices in this bulletin include Federal 
Tax where applicable and are sub- 
iect to change without notice 


Ko da 


With the Kedak Electric Time 
Control you can control print- 
automatically from 1 
seconds. You merely plug 


ing time 
to 57 

ir printer or enlarger into the 
It turns it off automati- 


interval 


control 
cally 


$13.50 


ifter a pre-set 


Save paper and time with the 
Kodak Projection Print Scale. 
Make one through the 
scale, Read correct exposure di 
rectly from. the 
when developed 


exposure 


resulting print 
$1.34. 


Better Pictur 
With These Darkroom 


KODACRAFT PHOTO- 

LAB OUTFIT. All the bas- 
ic essentials for developing 
and mak- 
ing your own prints. You 
get trays, paper, chemicals, 
contact printing frame, 
clips, thermometer . . . plus 
a Kodacraft Roll-Film 
Tank. $8.50. 


vour negatives 


ARA 

J 

For convenient film processing, 
use the new Kedacraft Roll Film 
Tank—only $2.95. Comes with 
aprons for 620, 120, 616, 116, 
and 127 films. For 35mm, the 
Kodak Day-Load Tank lets you 
load and process ... all in a 
lighted room. Just $9.85. 


\ “must” is the Kedak Adjusta- 
ble Safelight Lamp. Has double- 
shank and_ bracket. 
Easily attaches to wall, shelf, or 
bench. $8.25. Brownie Dark- 
room Lamp, Model B (not pic- 
tured PB only $1.15. 


SWIVE le d 


es Come Easier 


Aids 


KODACRAFT ADVANCED PHOTO-LAB 


If you're ready to begin your own developing and printing 
and can’t wait until you get a complete darkroom set up, 
this is the outfit to start with. The contact printing equip- 
ment will fit right into your darkroom later. It contains 


all you need now 


mometer, safelight, paper . . 


. trays, chemicals, graduate, ther- 
. everything for developing 


films and making contact prints. And included is a fine 
contact printer and film tank. All yours for $13.95, including 


Federal Tax. 


While you're printing or enlarg- 
ing, the Kedak Utility Foot- 
switch will leave your hands 
free to handle equipment and 
materials. A safe neon light 
shines through slots . . . marks 
location. $10, Great to use while 
dodging prints. 


For better negatives, more uni- 
form prints . . . be certain that 
all your processing temperatures 
are accurate. Dependable Kedak 
Thermometers will give you the 
accuracy you need ... at 45 
cents and up. 


KODACRAFT PRINTING 

KIT. Here is just the 
starter fuc your son or 
daughter—a complete out- 
fit for printing his or her 
own pictures economically. 
Trays, graduate, thermom- 
eter, chemicals, paper, 
printing frame .. . all for 
the very low price of $4.85 
complete. 


For drying prints quickly, with- 
out curling, use the Kedak Blot- 
ter Roll. Has a fine white blotter, 
a linen-lined blotter, and corru- 
gated board backing. Air can 
circulate freely for rapid drying. 
Takes 60 prints of average size. 
$2.75. 


While you're in the darkroom, 
keep your clothes protected with 
the Kedak Darkroom Apron. 
Made of supple black plastic. 
Pocket and drip cuff at bottom. 
Medium $2.25; Large $3.00. 
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TO GIVE YOU NEW SPEED, WARMTH, 
FLEXIBILITY IN PRINT MAKING 


KODAK MEDALIST PAPER. This new Kodak projection 
paper brings you an entirely new combination of desira- 
ble features. It has just the right degree of warmth to en- 
hance the best qualities of the majority of your pictures. 
It has just the right speed to make its handling in the 
darkroom easy and pleasurable . . . and the speed of all 
four contrast grades is essentially the same. 

The big news, though, is in the outstanding flexibility 
of this new paper. By varying the ratio of exposure and 
development, contrasts can be sharply changed in the 
finished print without any degradation of the quality or 
tone. Long exposure and short development result in a 
soft print. Short exposure and prolonged development in- 
crease contrast in the print. This factor—with the four 
grades of contrast in which Kodak Medalist Paper will be 
available—means that you will now be able to obtain 
easily a completely graduated range of contrasts to match 
the requirements of any negative. 

Kodak Medalist Paper tones beautifully. Use Kodak 
Brown Toner, Kodak Sepia Toner, Kodak Blue Toner, 
hypo-alum, or Kodak Toner T-7a. 

Kodak Medalist Paper is available in four degrees of 
contrast and three surfaces: F—White, Smooth, Glossy— 
Single Weight; G—Cream-White, Fine-Grained, Lustre— 
Double Weight; J—White, Smooth, High-Lustre—Double 
Weight. 





KODAK EKTALURE PAPER G. Here is an outstanding 
new paper for projection prints which combines warmth 
with speed. Approximately 2 times as fast as Kodak Opal 
Paper, it is easy and convenient to handle in the darkroom 
while providing prints that will be outstanding ... in a 
salon .. . or in your own collection. Inherent resistance 
to blocking in the shadow areas gives your prints out- 


Ektalure tones well in Kodak Selenium Toner to yield 
a rich, reddish brown color. When a golden brown color 
is preferred, the recommended toner is Kodak Gold Toner 
T-21. Kodak Ektalure Paper is available in one surface 
only: G—Cream-White, Fine-Grained, Lustre—and normal 
contrast only. 

Ask to see sample prints at your Kodak dealer's. 


standing depth and clarity. 


Make Your Own Christmas Greeting Cards with 
the Kodak Photo-Greeting Negatives 


Utilize your own family pictures or favorite scenes 
to make truly personal greetings. Negatives include 
appropriate designs and lettering with opening for 
your negative. Choose from a wide variety of designs, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices in this bulletin include 
Federal Tax where applicable 


. . for use with 620, 620 reflex, 127, and are subject to change 


sizes, and types . 
without notice. 


616, and miniature-camera negatives. Ask your Kodak 
dealer to show you the complete assortment, and 
the new 25-cent Kodak booklet, “Photographic Greet- 
ing Cards.” If you're too busy to print your own 
cards, he'll take care of the printing for you. 


Merry Christma 


Happ Mew Heat 





Loads in 3 seconds—open 
cover, drop in a magazine 
of film, close cover .. . shoot. 
And you can switch maga- 
zines—any time. 











Film at 16, 24, or 64 frames, 
or single frames. The power- 
ful, long-running motor cuts 
off automatically when re- 
winding is needed. 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera (16mm.) 


With a Cine-Kodak Royal in your hands, you find yourself shooting with 
the confidence that superb equipment always gives you. That quality is 
immediately apparent in the “‘feel” of the camera, in the purring of its 
powerful, long-running motor, in its ready adaptability to all of your 
movie-making needs. The “Royal” weighs less than 3 pounds, yet it is 
built with the precise mechanism and superb optics that stamp it a truly 
outstanding movie camera. 

With fine, focusing Kodak Cine Ektar 25mm. f/1.9 Lens, $181. With 
prefocused Kodak Cine Ektanon 25mm. //2.8 Lens, $166.50. See both 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 


models . . . make your selection... 


The “Royal's” magnificent An enclosed, variable power “Half-forward” on the ex- 


Ektar Lens has a true expo- 
sure range from f/1.9 to 
f/22. focuses from infinity 
way down to 12 inches. 


finder shows the fields of 11 
wide-angle and telephoto 
lenses... incorporates close- 
up parallax indicators. 


posure lever gives average 
runs; at “full-forward,” it 
locks for long runs; for single 
frames, flick it rearwards. 


Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector (1omm.) 


Good movies become better movies when shown by the Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector. Though it’s remarkably simple to use, its visual and 
tonal results are superb. You get rock-steady screen images, sharp and 
bright from edge to edge; quiet operation; tones as clear and pleasant to the 
ear as any you ve ever heard. And perhaps just as important, you get truly 
long-term service, too. The “Pageant’’—with its lifetime lubrication—is 
the easiest to maintain of all sound projectors. 
For personal silent movies, professionally produced sound films . 

shows in home, club, or auditorium—here is the all-purpose projector! 
And the price—complete—only $400. 


Big-projector quality ... 
“midget-projector” conven- 
ience! The outfit—complete 
in its own carrying case— 
weighs under 33 pounds. 


A whisper or a shout—sound 
volume is under ready rein. 
And through a phonograph- 
microphone receptacle you 
can add music or narration. 


The Fidelity Control pre- 
cisely focuses scanning beam 
on sound track. With scan- 
ning point stability, it assures 
top sound reproduction, 


The fast f/1.6 lens and pow- 
erful lamp provide sharp, 
brilliant screen images. And 
accessories let you tailor 
shows to any requirements. 


Threading is easy along a 
clearly marked film path, 
and finger-tip pressure on 
the speed lever adjusts for 
sound or silent operation. 


Prices include Federal Tax where appli- 
cable and are subject to change without 
notice. Consult your Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rechester 4, N. Y. 
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How to Handle 


HIGH 
ONTRAST 
SUBJECTS 


by 
Jarvis Woolverton Mason 
and 


Clarence H. White 


HE AVERAGE SUBJECT, exposed 
Ts meter and developed “by the 
book,” does not pose any serious 
problems to the photographer. The 
average landscape or seascape and 
most portraits which do not have large 
areas of dark hair or clothing are 
examples of average contrast subjects. 
If we took only such pictures, we 
would be ignoring a wealth of other 
possible subjects that make interest- 
ing pictures but that cannot be han- 
dled by mechanically obeying the 
“rules.” Rules for exposure and de- 
velopment are necessary, but they are 
only points of departure for the pho- 
tographer who has learned how to 
handle his sensitive materials. 
Normal contrast subjects are those 
where the range of contrast is not less 
than one to 20, yet not greater than 
one to 30. This normal contrast one 
to 20 corresponds to such Weston me- 
ter readings as .8 to 16, 13 to the 
space below 400 or 50 to the space 
beyond 800. The one to 30 range 
would include such readings as .8 to 
25 or 25 to the space below 1600. 
Subjects with such ranges of reflec- 
tance are well within the reproduction 
possibilities of a negative normally ex- 
posed and developed. 


Medium High Contrast 


It is difficult to record on film both 
the bright background of a landscape 
or seascape and the foreground details 
which may be desired. Yet these shots, 
because of the foreground detail, will 
sometimes be much more interesting 
than those without it. 

A photograph made through a win- 
dow when it is still desirable to record 
detail within the room is often an at- 
tractive shot. If the room is well light- 
ed (perhaps from other windows) and 
the exterior is not too brilliant, it may 
fall in the medium high contrast brack- 
et. Some well-lighted architectural ex- 
teriors are also in this class. 

You can easily tell, for your meter 
will record a difference between high- 
light and shadow of about one to 50. 
Actually, such a range is beyond the 
reproductive ability of paper, although 
film is still able to handle it. In order 
to print successfully, you must begin 
to compress the range of tones on the 
film. 

You will have to use your judg- 
ment somewhat because a textured or 
a full-matte paper will record tones 
only in about a one to 30 range. Semi- 
matte paper will do a little better, and 
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glossy or illustrators’ paper will allow 
a range of about one to 40. When the 
range of a negative exceeds this, either 
the darker parts of the print go black 
without detail or the highlights are a 
bald 


For subjects in 


white 
this give 


about twice the exposure indicated by 


range, 


the meter but only about 90 percent of 


what the time-temperature table in- 


dicates. You will still be losing some 
of the detail between extreme high- 
and the shadows but 
the results will be better 
from negatives without such 


lights extreme 
considerably 
than those 


controls 


High Contrast 
What 


! . ‘ 
craphing even more extreme contrast ? 


about the problem of photo- 


(An example of such a difficult problem 
is an interior where the eye can see de- 
tail in both the light and the shadow 
ireas but where experience indicates 
that the film will not record detail at 
both ends of the scale. 

Measure with your meter the light 
reflected from these light and shadowy 
ireas and you will find that the range 
one to 100. On the 
from .4 in the 


may be about 


meter they will read 
shadows up to the space under 50—o1 
if the highlights are quite bright, up 
as high as the space beyond 50. 

may be getting beyond 


darker 


measura- 


Here you 
the range of the meter; the 


areas may not be accurately 
ble. So you should develop your eye 
for judging light values. This type of 
subject should get three times the ex- 
posure your meter indicates as normal 
for an over-all reading, and you should 
develop only 75 percent of normal. 

in pictures of this type you may get 
some halation at the light sources, par- 
ticularly if artificial lights are within 
the picture area. But this is a help 
rather than a disadvantage because in 


such pictures you will almost always 


have to do some dodging and printing- 


in when you enlarge them. The longer 


printing will be at and around the 
points of halation, and they will make 
the printing-in much less obvious. Of 
work of this kind the ma- 


must 


course, 1n 


nipulation under the enlarges 


never be obvious. 


Extremely High Contrast 


When you want to take a picture 
in which you cannot even see the de- 
tail in both the light and the dark por- 
the same time, 


tions of the scene at 
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THIS EXTERIOR DETAIL of the Presque Isle, Maine, high school illustrates a normal 
contrast subject photographed with polarizing and K-2 filters. Exposure and develop- 


ment were normal. 


AN EXTREMELY HIGH CONTRAST subject is this interior of the high school looking 
out into the main ‘source of illumination. This picture called for at least 10 times 


‘normal exposure with development of 50 percent 


dodging, gave this result. 


you are in the extremely high contrast 
area. It you to look 
at the dark parts of the scene for sev- 
eral seconds until your eye adjusts to 


is necessary for 


Such treatment, combined with 


the light 
pil or aperture of your eye enlarges 


actually, of course, the pu- 


to see, so to speak, in the dark. Then 


if you look from that shadow area 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHT has 
been added to bring up 
detail in the shadows in 
this extremely high con- 
trast subject. Development 
was held to 50 percent 
with prolonged exposure. 
Sufficient light to balance 
the shadows was not avail- 
able or usable without be- 
coming obvious and com- 
pletely altering the effect 
of the natural light com- 
ing through the large 
windows. 


to the bright area quickly, you are 
momentarily blinded and you narrow 


your eyes to see detail in the bright- 
ness. The pupil of your eye gets small- 
er, adjusting itself to more light. It is 
asking a great deal of a photographic 
emulsion to reproduce detail in both 
ends of such a long scale—but it can 
be done. 

Obviously the result is an optical 
illusion. Your negative and print do 
have detail in the highlights and the 
shadows, but many tones are dropped 
out in between. The brightness range 
is not really as great in the print as 
in the subject. Indeed if the bright- 
this 
way, you would not be able simulta- 


ness range were not condensed 
neously to see detail at both ends of 
the scale in the picture. 

Such scenes of extremely high con- 
trast may not always be measurable 
with your photographic light meter. 
In these scenes, such as rooms lighted 
from one window only where you 
want detail inside the room and in the 
sunlit outside, you 
will have at least 100 times more light 
in the highlights than in the shadows. 


Actually you can record, on film and 


bushes or grass 





paper, scenes with highlight and shad- 
ow detail with a range of 200 times 
the intensity of light. These very high 
contrast subjects might give you read- 
ings from shadows at .4 on your meter 
up to highlights of under 100, and un- 
der 200. These would be ranges of 
200 and 400 times reflected light. 
Only some experimenting will enable 
you to record these satisfac- 
torily. You'll have to give 10 times the 
exposure or more and only 50 percent 


scenes 


development. The developing agent 
used should be metol, rather than hy- 
droquinone, to give you soft negatives. 
LOO 
photographers would tell you that 
that you 
cannot possibly get prints that show 
detail at both ends of the scale. Even 
professionals who know better often 
will not try this type of work because 
stick 
exposure and development procedures. 
Instead they pile on light; they have 
caddies to carry bulky reflectors. The 


This is the area in which 99 in 


you're wasting your time 


it is easier to to the standard 


use of a dozen lights and reflectors has 
its place, certainly, and making movies 
is one of them. You can not conven- 
iently change the developing procedure 


of movie film scene by scene. But don’t 
let this 
plies to movies prevent you from mak- 


technical limitation that ap- 
ing better stills. 

Try some of these extreme contrast 
subjects yourself. The negatives will 
not be easy to print, and you will need 
illustrators’ or glossy paper to get as 
much as you can on the print. But 
when you are through, you will have 
achieved a worth-while picture. 

One extreme example of high-con- 
trast photography is the moonlight 
shot. Here your meter won't help you. 
But some bright moonlight night, load 
your camera with fast film and set it 
up looking across a bay, a lake or a 
snow scene. Make just as careful a com- 
position as you would in daylight. 
Make one exposure at 5 minutes, an- 
other at 10, another at 15 and another 
at 20 minutes. Develop them only 50 
table 
Chances are you'll find that you have 


percent of what your says. 
a delightful and unusual picture. 

All such computations as these are 
estimates, of course. Experiment with 
your own meter, camera and developer. 
\ variation in the speed of a particular 


shutter or in the sensitivity of a meter 
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SHADOWS ARE TOO WEAK to record properly with any amount of exposure in 
this extremely high contrast picture, and a flood light was moved constantly during 
exposure to give enough detail with an exposure balanced to 50 percent of normal 


development. 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE of use of existing lighting, even with high contrast, to produce 
a picture with detail throughout the scale. This is a long exposure—four to five 
times normal—with development of 75 percent to hold detail throughout. 


frequently requires doubling or halv- 
ing all exposures. Then you would have 
to apply the percentages given here to 
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the corrected exposure figures. Tank 
agitation methods can make almost as 
much difference in developing. Ther- 


mometers are frequently inaccurate by 
two or three degrees, and this will com- 
pletely invalidate the development fig- 
ures given here. 

Remember that all films and almost 
all developers produce soft, normal 
or contrasty results depending on how 
you use them. Leaving out the proc- 
ess films, there’s less difference in con- 
trast between any two kinds of film, 
processed normally, than you can pro- 
duce on any one film by varying the 
developing time. 

On high contrast subjects developed 
this way, you get what look like flat 
negatives. You can use contrast paper 
or a paper developer compounded for 
high contrast—usually low in metol 
and high in hydroquinone. The con- 
trast you want in a print is a matter 
of personal choice. 

The choice of developer will make 
some difference in the choice of an 
exact exposure-development ratio in 
each case. Some developers work on 
the dense areas first, so that there 
is a danger of serious underdevelop- 
ment in the thin shadow areas when 
development is drastically cut back. 
One rule of thumb in choosing the 
proper developer for work that devi- 
ates from normal exposure and de- 
velopment is to choose a formula which 
has a development time of at least 
10 minutes at 68F. It is also safest. 
with most developers, to keep within 
the 68 to 72F range. 

This is not a new formula, a new 
table to be applied implacably and in- 
variably on the basis of the meter. 
For one thing, many of the areas in 
which you will want white-with-white 
detail or black-with-black detail will 
be too small for you to get a meter 
reading. The directions that came with 
your meter will tell you the field the 
meter reads at various distances, or the 
angle it “sees,” so that you can figure 
the field at a given distance. Under 
many light conditions you will not be 
able to get close enough, because of 
the shadow of the meter or other fac- 
tors, to make accurate “contrast” read- 
ings. You will have to learn to judge 
the contrast under many 
It will be part guesswork, certainly. 
but you will get better pictures than 
if you did not even try. And by learn- 
ing to rely in part on your eyes instead 
of always on tables and scales, you 
may some day see as an artist sees. 
Not until then will you have conquered 
the mechanics of photography and be 
able to call yourself a maker of fine 
pictures. 


conditions. 





BOOKS ON REVIEW 


STEINER, ANDRE. Nus, Album No. 1. 
15 PHOTOGRAPHERS. Album No. 2. Fac- 
CHETTI, Paut I. Album No. 3. DE 
Direnes, ANDRE, Album Nos. 4 and 5. 
JACQUES. SERGE and DorvyNne. Album 
No. 6. Societe Parisienne d’Editions 
\rtistiques, Paris, n.d. 


Marron, Epwin, and Frener, E. Nus, 
portfolio of loose prints. Societe Gen- 
erale d’Editions, Paris, n.d. 


This is probably the most lush col- 
lection of figure studies to be imported 
into this country since the war. Both 
the albums and the portfolio have 
pages about 914x12 inches and the 
buyer is getting quantity as well as 
quality. The photographers are among 
the best-known for this type of work in 
Europe and these prints represent their 
best. 

The two albums by Andre de Dienes 
stand out to the American eye—the 
models and the posing seem more fa- 
miliar than the product of the Euro- 
peans. This is not to slight the latter. 
There is probably no more universal 


.interest than the nude figure and it is 


an interest which ignores nationalisms 
far more skillfully than the UN will 
ever do. 

This large collection has an_ in- 
terest both for the collector and for 
the photographer interested in im- 
proving his own work. There are ex- 
amples of many approaches, all well- 
reproduced. Both the photographer and 
the layman will be inclined to linger 
over them. 


SHaw, IRwin AND Ropert Capa. Re- 
port on Israel. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1950. 


Here is a well-balanced selection of 
prints by the well-known photo-jour- 
nalist, Robert Capa, together with a 
text by Irwin Shaw, dramatist and 
writer. The off-set reproductions of 
the Capa photographs are unfortu 
nately rather poor in quality. This 
seems to be a sacrifice which book 
manufacturers find it 
make nowadays if a large number of 


necessary to 


illustrations are used. Good letter-press 


reproduction materially increases the 
cost of such books. 

The author and photographer have 
really penetrated into the feelings of 
the people in this volume, and much 
of the considerable vitality of the new 
nation shines out of the pages. A very 
thrilling book. 


SPOTTISWOODE, RAYMOND. A Grammar 
of the Film, second edition. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1950. 


Inip. Film and Its Techniques. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1951. 


HanvEL, Leo A. Hollywood Looks at 
f{udi- 
ence Research. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1950. $3.50. 


its Audience: A Report of Film 


STakR, Cecite. Ideas on Film. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1951. 


$4.50. 


Compared to the flood of books avail- 
able on still photography, there are 
very few books on film, particularly at 
the professional level. The first of these 
was written originally about 20 years 
ago and is an excursion into pure 
theory. Beneath the academic niceties 
and fine-drawn distinctions, however. 
there is a great deal of sound think- 
ing—although it is not easily gotten 
at because of the approach. 

Spottiswoode breaks down the film 
into a number of categories in order 
to examine examples and to theorize 
about the potentialities of each. He 
then breaks the various factors into 
pieces small enough to examine indi- 
vidually: camera angles, the screen, 
lighting, camera speed, optical effects 
and the like. The last section of the 
book is concerned with putting these 
factors back together into a complete 
film. 

There is an excellent section here 
proposing definitions for various film 
categories, definitions which immense- 
ly simplify the problem of criticism. 

Following the original publication 
of this book, the author was actively 











Absolutely FREE! 
The Popular NEW 


1951 AMERICAN ANNUAL 


‘Vy tl 
‘Piy 


M5, 





. 240 pages of pictures and photo facts 
Edited by American Photography’s own Pop 
Jordan, the 1951 Annual includes the prize 
winning prints from American Photography's 
world-wide contest. Study the best—look and 
learn. A regular $3 value, it’s yours abso 
lutely FREE with 2 years of . 


Im, Titan 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY ince 
1889 the ONE reliable standby of photogra 
phers everywhere who want the plain un 
varnished FACTS about how to get better 
pictures. Regularly: movies, camera clubs, 
stereo, nature, figure studies, how-to-build-it, 
speedlights, bonus books. Regular 2-year sub- 
scription: $6 


BOTH: 1951 American Annual PLUS 


2 Years of American Photography — 


ONLY $6.50 


Present subscribers may use this opportuni 
ty to extend their subscription 2 years and 
get their 1951 American Annual FREE. Just 
send a penny postcard today—deposit regular 
2-year subscription price plus a few cents 
postage with postman when he hands vou 
your NEW American Annual. Postal regula 
tions prohibit COD outside USA. Foreigr 
postage $2 extra 


e American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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“Making BETTER 
COLOR SLIDES” 
—by Fred Bond—$7.00 


By the author of the best-selling books 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome, and Better Col 
or Movies, this brand new 2-volume set needs 
no fancy sales talk. Just look over the table of 
contents and then read below to see how you 
can get your set without risk so it can sell 
itself to you right in your own home! 


CONTENTS VOLUME |! 
1. What Is a Good Color Slide. 2. What They 
Did and How They Did It. 3. You Are Work- 
ing with Color. 4. Light Sources and Film 
Sensitivity. 5. Some Common Daylight Condi 
tions. 6. Some Outdoor Shooting Problems. 
7. Exposure Calculations. ere * 


CONTENTS VOLUME I! 
1. Shooting Color by Artificial Light. 2. Pho- 
toflash for Color. 3. Children and Pets in 
Color. 4, Nature Photography in Color. 5. 
Problems in Close-up Shots. 6. Figures, In 
formal Portraits in Color. 7. Lenses, Depth of 
Field. 8. Stereo Photography in Color. 9. Bet 
ter Flower and Garden Shots. 10. Filters for 
Use with Color Film. 11. Color Temperature 
Meters. 12. Color Patterns with a Micro 
scope 13. Mounting Filing Projection. 
14, Slides Like These Make the Shows. $3.50 


How does that sound? Think you can af 
ford to be without these valuable new books? 
See the 18 color plates and many top exhi 
bition slides for yourself 

Just mail the handy coupon, deposit pur- 
chase price plus a few cents postage and COD 
charges with your postman upon delivery. 
Take 30 days to ote carefully and make up 
your own mind. If these books are not exactly 
what you need and want, return postpaid and 
your money will be refunded immediately. 

Can’t lose, can you? Of course not—these 
books are just that good! American Photog 
raphy. 


Book Dept.: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Rush me the Fred Bond books checked be 
low. I will pay postman price indicated plus 
a few cents postage. It is clearly understood 
that I may return these books postpaid for 
full refund any time within 30 days if I de 
cide I do not want them for any reason 
whatever. , 

Making Better Color Slides, Part I, $3.50 
Making Better Color Slides, Part II, $3.50 
(Check both if you want the 
complete set at $7) 


Name 
Address 
City & State 
Money enclosed. Ship postpaid. (Postal 


regulations prohibit COD shipments out- 
side USA.) 








involved in the world of actual film 
production and in teaching. Growing 
out of this, the theory has been made 
flesh in Film and Its Techniques. This 
book fills a long existing need. Here 
at last is a book which will concretely 
assist the new film-maker to translate 
his ideas to the screen. To my knowl- 
edge, there is no other book which 
covers the whole subject of actual 
film production so thoroughly and so 
clearly. 

It begins with a description of the 
crew necessary and continues with very 
adequate descriptions of the way the 
camera works, the cutting room, the 
use of stock shots and of animation. 
It describes the laboratory problems 
and color, sound and lighting. The 
appendix includes a very valuable glos- 
sary of all technical terms used: in 
movie production. 

These two books together offer an 
almost complete professional library on 
film production. 

Leo Handel’s book, on the other 
hand, is an examination of “the In- 
dustry” itself in terms of its success 
or failure with commercial distribu- 
tion and the box office. There is little 
doubt that the movies are in a state 
of transition and that probably, ironi- 
cally enough, it will be television which 
saves the major studios. The major 
producing companies have found them- 
selves in the dilemma of spending more 
and more money on productions which 
are successively attracting smaller and 
smaller audiences. 

The attempted solution has been to 
devise an enormous mathematical proc- 
ess to test the audience (the audience 
not the product). The objective is ap- 
parently to find the lowest common de- 
to tailor the film to 
this hypothetical mass taste. While 
the theory is splendid, the test is in 


nominator and 


the box office receipts and the number 
of recent theater closings. 

Hollywood Looks at Its Audience 
is of particular interest to the student 
of communication. The objective of 
any film, whether a western or a docu- 
mentary, is to communicate with an 
audience. The motives for this com- 
munication may be quite different in 
the two cases. but communication must 
exist. Many of the studies which are 
analyzed in this book are of great 
interest in interpreting the extent of 
such and the 
which determine its success. 


communication factors 

This is still a field which is capa- 
ble of development. Studies of the film- 
audience interaction are directly at the 


root of the intensive use of the train- 
ing-film by the armed services dur- 
ing the last war. But there has been 
only a beginning made so far. 

Another recent book is directed to 
the user of film, in this case Lo6mm. For 
some years now, Cecile Starr has con- 
ducted a department, “Ideas on Film.” 
for the Saturday Review of Literature: 
and this new book is a collection of 
some of the material which has ap- 
peared therein, together with a number 
of essays from other writers. 

The subject of the non-theatrical 
film is very competently covered by 
such authorities as Rudolph Arnheim, 
Willard Van Dyke, Irving Jacoby, 
Hodding Carter and Raymond Spottis- 
woode. 

Subject matter ranges from the 
problems of producing and directing 
the 16mm “idea” film through audi- 
ence studies to the problems of getting 
and screening the films themselves. 
The last section of the book is a com- 
pilation of reviews of many dozens of 
available films, divided into groups by 
topic; and while the list is far from 
exhaustive, it will be a start for any 
individual or group which wishes to 
screen the best of the available films. 
Elsewhere in the book rental sources 
are given for 16mm films of all sorts. 

There are several notable essays in 
these pages, particularly (for this audi- 
ence) in the section on production. 
Willard Van Dyke, for instance, in 
“The Director on Location,” considers 
the problems arising in the production 
of an actual series—the two films of 
the Marriage for Moderns group which 
he directed. His exposition of the inter- 
relationships between crew members 
and cast in docu- 
mentary production is very enlighten- 
ing. Kenneth Macgowan, in “Film in 
the University,” writes briefly but lu- 
cidly on the role of the films as a uni- 
versity subject. and Mary Losey, in 
“More Seeing, Less Selling,” considers 


and between crew 


the problems of sponsorship. 

As a whole. the book is much more 
consistent and of-a-piece than most 
such compilations of essays usually 
are. The book manages to hold that 
high level of excellence which Cecile 
Starr’s Saturday Review pieces seem to 
maintain. Anyone who has an interest 
in films which have something to say 
or in understanding film itself needs 
this book. 

All four of these books will con- 
tribute to a sound knowledge of film: 
its theory, its techniques, its audience- 
impact. 
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Hews from the Camera Cubs 


by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


Metropolitan Camera Club Council, Inc. 
Since it was founded 16 or more years ago 
this group has maintained a headquarters on 
13th St., Manhattan. The club’s first execu- 
tive secretary, the late Mrs. R. B. Carpenter, 
did a fine job in this little basement office. 
Print shows were always on display, hung 
neatly behind glass, and the room was kept 
as shipshape as possible. Following Mrs. Car- 
penter, Mildred B. Scales took over the work, 
retiring in favor of the real estate business. 
Last year Diana Pattou was the charming 
lady behind the desk, but she has gone on 
to higher things in the publishing world. The 
litt'e office, though a home, unquestionably 
had certain inconveniences, and the officers 
have been on the lookout for something bet- 
ter. That they now have, and by the time 
these words see priat the Council will be 
established at 310 Riverside Drive. A hand 
‘clap for Harry Youran for all he has done 
in the matter. He is the shoulder-to-the-wheel 
boy there. 


Camera Club of Bozeman, Mont. Ralph 
Evans edits a fine, newsy bulletin for this 
group, packing three mimeographed pages 
with the sort of news that should delight the 
members. In the issue at hand I noted that 
print contest winners were asked to select 
a photographic book costing $5 or less and 
accept it as a prize. Martha Hawksworth, 
winner of the contact print contest, chose 
The New Leica Manual and Sam Hollier, 
winner of both color slide and enlargement 
contests, selected 1001 Ways to Improve 
Your Photographs and Photographic Facts 
and Formulas. 


The Stereo Society of America. Owen K. 
Taylor of 40 Monroe St., New York City, has 
gone stereo in a big way. He is chairman of 
the board of this organization. Julian War 
ner is the secretary. Either would be very 
happy to hear from anyone interested in this 


branch of photography. A recent bulletin 
contains plans for 1951-52 activities. These 
include club memberships in the Metropoli- 
tan Camera Club Council, Inc., and the PSA. 
The group will also offer a series of monthly 
slide Interna- 
tional stereo contest and plans to present 


stereo competitions and an 
engraved testimonials to members and guests 
presenting worthwhile programs. 


Berks Camera Club (Reading, Penna.). In 
June, member Norman Weber invited the 
club to his home in Bowmansville for a pic 
ture taking spree. He set up his garage as a 
studio for those desiring to work indoors. In 
keeping with the spirit of summer this club 
held a print exhibit at the YMCA at Bynden 
Wood Summer Camp at Sputh Mountain in 
Weerersville. 


Fort Dearborn-Chicago Camera Club. In 
the August 1951 issue, page 505, it was 
stated that the Fort Dearborn and the Chi- 
cago Camera Clubs had combined and that 
the name, Chicago Camera Club, would be 
discarded. F. M. Tuckerman of the organiza- 
tion points out that neither name has been 
discarded and that the merged group will 
hold to both well-established names, insert- 
ing a hyphen between. 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Camera Club. The 
recent members’ print show was a success. 
A jury selected 10 best prints from all that 
were hung, and the awards went to Allan 
Stein, Robert Carsten, Alfred Mitchell, Ruth 
Lockwood, T. Y. Waite, Zawatsky 
and Glenn Lee. Yes, seven winners and 10 
prints! Carsten, Stein and Miss Lockwood 
had two winning prints each. 


Anthony 


Newburgh (N.Y.) Camera Club. A pleasant 
note from Dr. William F. Small calls my. at- 
tention to the fact that this club has some 
They 


70 enthusiastic members. meet on the 


first, third and fifth Monday of each month, 
and in which should 
keep program director William R. Hutchin- 


summer and winter, 
son busy. Dr. Small has been elected presi 
dent and was inaugurated at the club’s an- 
nual banquet. 


Jamaica Camera Club. Mike Bishop sends 
me news of several photographic courses this 
club will manage during 1951-1952. All 
classes will be held in the YMCA, 89-25 Par- 
sons Blvd., Jamaica 2, N.Y. Hans Kaden, 
FRPS, FPSA, will handle pictorialism in 10 
sessions. Edward L. Bailey, apsa, will teach 
beginners in another 10 
George DuBerg will give a special eight ses 


session course. 


sion course for those interested in making 
better color slides. 


North Shore Camera Club, Salem, Mass. 
Four photographic outings’ kept this group 
busy during the warm months. First to the 
Proctor Estate in Topsfield and on to Brad 
ley Palmer Park for nature shots. The fol- 
‘owing week to 
month later came a lazy tour for typical New 


Ipswich for seascapes. A 


England scenes while in the last month of 
the summer a trip to Annisquam and Lanes- 
ville has been planned. Leaders are Leon 
Eastman, Bill Dodge, Bill Whitworth and 
Warren Dow. 


Albany Camera Club (N.Y.). I wish every 
reader could see the annual souvenir pro 
gram this club issues every year at its din 
ner. It is a booklet of 10 pages containing, 
besides the menu, a lot of information about 
the organization. Its outstanding feature is 
the cover. This is a photographic job which 
must have been done by an expert. On the 
two covers there are reproduced in miniature 
size 46 prints by members. I mentioned this 
program last year, bemoaning the fact that 
the prints lacked a by-line. In a very friendly 
letter Arnold W. Wise tells me the members 
can take a hint. This year the program con 
tains a listing of print titles and makers. It 
is better that These have 
prints on this cover: Carl Gordon, Dr. Rob 
ert E. Harris, Irene M. Heffner, Kenneth 
Huba, Joseph Kretchmer, Anne M. Nisch, 
Donald Robert Webb, Wilton 
Webb, Wise and Bessie Wood 


way. members 


Simmons, 


Arnold W 
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Camera Club 
Members! 


ENTER 


Cy Am erican 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S 


Monthly Print Competition 


Ameri 


can Photography’s monthly print 


competition for camera club members is 


yraphic honors for yourself 


Here's your 


warded monthly 


econd round! 


chance to win photo 


and your 


Three beautiful trophies, engraved 


the winners’ names and clubs, to 


and a Grand 


al Award at the end of the year 


+ 


n't pass this opportunity by 


Enter 


Deadline for Second 


Monthly Contest — Nov. 10 
























RULES 


Competition open to all camera club 
members. 
Entrants may submit as many prints 


monochrome only) as they want to: 

Monthly Print Competition Editor, 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 421 Fifth 

Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

On the back of each print submitted 

should be the owner's name, address, 

name of his camera club and com- 
plete data on the print itself. Prints 
may be any size desired. 

All entries must be accompanied by 

return postage. AMERICAN PHOTOG- 

RAPHY can return no prints for which 

postage is not provided. AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHY assumes no responsi- 

bility for damage to prints in transit. 

Prints reproduced will be returned 

after publication 

The AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY edi- 

torial board will be the sole judge in 

the competition and reserves the rights 
to reproduce the winning prints in its 
publications. 

Monthly prizes will be: 

1ST PRIZE: A 734-inch Achievement * 

trophy engraved with 

name of winner and his 
camera club. 

2ND PRIZE: A 6-inch Achievement 

trophy engraved with 

name of wirner and his 
camera club. 

A 6-inch Achievement 

trophy engraved with 

mame of winner and his 
camera club. 

ANNUAL GRAND PRIZE: A_ 12-inch 
Achievement trophy en- 
graved with name of 
winner and his camera 

club. 


3RD PRIZE: 
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| Closing 
Salon and Exhibit Address | Date Entry 

Second Annual “Wisconsin Kenneth R. Hopkins, Curator | Oct. 26 write 
Today” Photographic of Exhibits, Museum, State | (entry forms) for 
Competition Historical Society details 

(Nov. 15, 1951-Jan. 30 816 State St., 
1952 Madison 6, Wis. 

15th Annual International Sa-)Foto Club Argentino Oct. 31 4 prints 

lon of Photogré aphy Parana 631 
(Dec. 3-15, 1951) Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Sixth Hong Kong Internationaljc/o Kaan, Se-Leuk, Hon. Sa- Nov. 10 © 
Salon of Pictorial Photogra-/ lon Secretary, Hang Shing 
phy Co., Ltd., 52, Bonham 

(Dee. 3-8, 1951) Strand East, Hong Kong 

Third Annual Chicago Light- |Mr. George W. Blaha Nov. 10 | 4 color 
house Exhibition of Stereo L iow for the Blind | , trans. 
Photography 23 West Cermak Rd., | 1%x4 inches 

(Dec. 4-8, 1951) e hinsos 23, Ii. 

Second International Salon of [U. S. Dalal Nov. 10 | 
Pictorial Photogrs — Art Hon. Secretary, Niharika, 

Dec. 22, 1951) Pratima Studio, Lal Bhuvan | 
Relief Road, Ahmedabad, } 
India | 

llth Salon of Nature Dr. W. F, Furnish, Nov. 14 | e 

Photography Box 81, University of Louis | 
(Nov. 25-Dec. 9, 1951 ville, | 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

12th International PhotographiqSalon Secretary, 12th Interna Nov. 15 e 

Salon of Japan tional Photographic Salon of | 
Jan. 15-22, 1952) Japan, | 
Asahi Shimbun Bldg., j 
Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan | 
Three PSA Competitions Contest Director, Nov 20, | 4 color prints 

W.._H. Savary Feb. 20, | 

RFD 2. Box 221 May 20 

Plainfield, N. J. 

15th Milwaukee International |Robert J. Lauer Nov. 24 4 black-and 

Photographic Exhibition c/o Milwaukee Glove Co., | white, 4 color 
Dec. 6, °51-Jan. 7, 52 807 S. 14th St., slides, 4 color 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. stereo slides 

First New York State Museum |W. J. Schoonmaker, Nov. 25 

Salon of Nature Photographs New York State Museum, 
Dec ’51-Jan. 31, *52) Albany 1, N.Y. 

Fifth Cuban Internaticoal Ex- [Club Fotografico De Cuba, Dec. 4 4 prints and 
hibition of Photography and O'Reilly 366, altos, j 4 slides 
Color Slides La Habana, Cuba | 

Springfield International Salon gering field Salon Dec. 4 ° 
of P hotogri aphy Salon Secretary | 

an. 2-23, 1952) Smith Art Museum, ; 
Springfield 5, Mass | 
Lucknow International Salon offEntries go to Dec. 15 
Photography S. H. H. Razavi, 
Feb.-March, 1952 Amateur Photographic Assoc 
10, Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow, India 
Entry Fees go to: | 
Ralph Overlie. c/o AmPhoteo 
| 
Royal Ade a x Exhibition Roval Adelaide Exhibition Jan. 26 | 4 prints 
Mar. 7-May 3, 1952) 12 Pirie ; { 
Adelaide, Australia | 

First New York State Museum|W. J. Schoonmaker Jan. 25 write 
Salon of Wild Animal Photo New York State Museum for 
graphs Albany 1, N. Y. details 

Feb. 1-March 31, 1952) 

Ilford Photographic Society An-]R. D. Lambert Jan. 28 6 prints 
nual International Exhibition} 6 Michigan Avenue 8 slides 
of Photography Manor Par 

March 3-15, 1952) London, E.12, England 
| 

Rochester International Salon |Dr. Robert F. Edgerton Feb. 14 write 
of Photography Fireside Drive for 

March 7-30, 1952 Rochester 18, N.Y details 
16th South African Salon of Hon. Salon Secretary March 15 4 prints 
Photography P. O. Box 7024 | 
May-August, 1952) Johannesburg, S. Africa 

First Italian Exhibition of Pho-| Associazione Fotografica March 31 ° 

tographic Color Prints } aliana 
Via Maria Vittoria 23 
| furin, Italy 

* Photographic Society of America rules observed. 

Please submit salon calendar notices at least ten weeks in advance of publication to 
The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, 15, Minn 



























Print 


AVE YOU BEEN troubled by “busy” backgrounds, by 
print edges which weren’t dark enough or “bald- se - 
headed” skies? If so, here’s a method which will Henry W. Barker 
eliminate your worries. 
Up to a few years ago, very little was written or pub- 
lished about this method although it was known and used 
by many workers, including the late Leonard Misonne. 
Apparently for want of a better and easier name, it is now 
known as “mediobrome.” 
The process consists of the application and use of a prop- 
erly prepared oil pigment to the surface of the print, thus 
building up the tonal density of either the entire picture or 
whatever portion it is desired to darken. 


Mediobrome Supplies 
Cost Little 


The needed materials are few and comparatively inex- 
pensive. Some workers prefer artists’ oils for the working 


BEFORE AND AFTER prints indicate the amount of possible control 
by using mediobrome. In the original print at the left, there is a 
lack of snap and brilliance and the skin tones are faulty. By apply- 
ing the methods detailed in this article, the author has altered 
the tones as above to give a deeper appearance to the highlights 
and middle tones without losing sparkle in the extreme highlights 
or without shifting paper grade with the danger of different, but 
equally faulty, rendition 
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MATERIALS FOR MEDIOBROME are inexpensive. Photo-oils, cot- 
ton, a palette knife, wooden skewers, pencil-type eraser, turpentine 
and carbon tetrachloride are all that is necessary. 


THE FIRST STEP is to cover the whole surface of the print with oil 
pigment which matches the tone of the original image. It is applied 
with cotton using broad, rapid strokes. 


AFTER RUBBING DOWN the medium to the proper tone over the 
whole surface of the print, the pencil eraser is used to remove the 
pigment from the highlights of the photograph. 
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medium, but I confine myself to the use of the better known 
transparent photo-oils, such as those manufactured and sold 
by Marshall, Roehrig, Eastman and others. To follow my 
technique, you will need one tube each of the following 
black, 
sepia and lipstick red. The neutral serves as a base to which 
is added one or more of the other tints to make a working 
medium that exactly matches the tone of the print to be 
worked on. 


colors: neutral, navy blue, verona brown, ivory 


For example, if the print has been toned in a selenium 
formula, the tone can be matched by using neutral as a 
base, with a touch of sepia and lipstick red. For blue-toned 
prints, neutral with a touch of navy blue does the trick. No 
two tones are exactly alike, and you should use great care 
in mixing the medium because an exact match is necessary 
or the work you do on the print will be easily detected. 


Process Requires 
Daylight or Equivalent 


Daylight is best for all work, but lacking that, you should 
use a daylight bulb as your light source. 

In addition to the tubes of color pigment, you will need 
several wooden skewers about five inches long. You will 
also need a roll of surgical cotton, a small bottle of double 
distilled turpentine, a bottle of carbon tetrachloride, a tube 
of “extender” and a small palette knife for mixing the oil 
medium. An eraser, made in the form of a pencil so that it 
may be sharpened to a fine point, is also necessary. 

The oils, turpentine, palette knife and pencil-eraser can 
be purchased in an art shop, while the carbon tetrachloride 
(a common cleaning fluid) can be obtained in your local 
drugstore. The entire list of materials should cost less than 
$5 and will last the average amateur for months. 


Actual Work 
Simple, but Exacting 


Thumbtack the print to be worked on securely to a draw- 
ing board. If you do not own a drawing board, use a 
smooth piece of wallboard or similar material. Tear off a 
small piece of the absorbent cotton and moisten it with 
turpentine. Working with a sweeping motion, rub the cot- 
ton over the print to spread a coating of the turpentine. 
After the print is thoroughly covered, take a fresh piece 
of cotton and go over it again, rubbing the turpentine well 
into the surface of the print. Repeat with fresh pieces of 
cotton until the print’s surface appears dry. 

The well rubbed-in coating of turpentine should now be 
invisible to the eye. It will serve as a base for the oils. 

Squeeze a gob of neutral pigment about the size of a 
pea onto a piece of glass, tile or other non-absorbent ma- 
terial. Now determine from the tone of the print just what 
color or colors should be added to the neutral to match the 
print perfectly. Prints toned in Nelson’s gold, for example, 
will probably require a touch of sepia to be added to the 
neutral, while those prints which are untoned may need 
only the neutral alone. 

Mix the color thoroughly with the palette knife. Then 
spread some of the mixture on a small area of the print 
with a piece of cotton, and rub in well, using a fresh piece 
of cotton if necessary. If the match is good, you may then 
treat the rest of the print in the same manner. If the match 





and it should be!—clean off the 
print with the carbon tetrachloride and obtain a better 
match by adding more of the color needed. 


is not “on the button” 


\fter attaining a good match, spread the oil pigment 
over the entire print, using a piece of cotton and rubbing 
the color in well. At first it will appear rough and coarse. 
but patient rubbing with fresh bits of cotton will smooth 
out the tone, and it will look as though it had been printed 
instead of just added after the print was made. Because it 
will probably be a good deal darker than the print should 
finally look, you may be a bit discouraged. But you are 
only at the beginning of the operation. 


Rubbing Pigment 
Produces Proper Tones 


Decide which areas are to be lightened and which should 
be kept dark. Then go to work with fresh cotton on the 
areas to be lightened, rubbing the oil pigment vigorously 
but smoothly. You will note that the more you rub, the 
lighter it becomes. If the area to be lightened happens to 
be too small to work on with the large bits of cotton, wrap 
a smaller piece around the end of one of the wooden 
skewers and rub the area with that, working it into the nar- 
row confines of the section to be lightened. 

After the darks and the middle tones have been worked 
over and reduced to the proper tonal values, you can turn 
your attention to the highlights. 

Here’s where the pencil-eraser comes into play. You can 
easily make the small highlight areas sparkle by the use of 
the pointed eraser, which quickly removes all trace of the 
om pigment, allowing the white paper to show through. If 
you do everything carefully, the effect will look natural. 
and you will have command of a long range of tones from 
heavy darks to clear, sparkling highlights. 

“Busy” backgrounds can be subdued by the application 
of mediobrome. Even those annoying bald skies can be 
supplied with a natural looking tone. Just remember to 
make the tone lighter near the horizon and increase its 
weight near the zenith. 

When the print is finished, allow it to dry thoroughly. 
This may take two or three days, or even longer in humid 
weather. After drying, spray it with pastel “fixatif,” a 
preparation which protects it from danger of smudging. 
Fixatif is obtainable in an art store, it is a colorless 
lacquer which dries in a few minutes. 


Perfect Match 
Conceals ‘Doctoring’ 


After spraying, you may wax the print, covering all 
traces of the work that has been done. Simonize works 
well as a print wax and lends a bright luster to almos! 
any paper surface. 

Almost any of the popular enlarging papers are suitable 
for work with mediobrome. Glossy paper is the exception, 
however. Because of its smoothness, the oil pigment will 
not adhere to it properly. 

All work such as chemical reduction, toning and spotting 
should be done before the oil pigment is’ applied to the 
print. Spotting is done best with spotting dyes. Pencil spot- 
ting will be quickly rubbed off when the mediobrome is 
worked in. 


BEFORE PRINT CONTROL methods were applied this photograph 
of a famous landmark needed additional weight in foreground 
and buildings. It was added as shown on the facing page. 


AFTER THE APPLICATION of mediobrome techniques the boatman 
stands out against the tone of the water, the sky has been brought 
down to its proper tones and building texture improved. 


If you plan to work up the entire print, remember to 
make the print a bit larger than usual to offset the added 
weight of the mediobrome. And most important of all, be 
certain that you have matched the tone of the print per- © 
fectly. The two-tone effect if you fail to match it will be 
far from attractive! 

Beginners with mediobrome are often tempted to over- 
do the use of it. Lack of restraint will usually result in 
muddy, unnatural looking work. The successful print 
“doctored” appearance, but should be 
clean and snappy with the added quality that the process 


should have no 


is capable of lending. 
Mediobrome will not make a good print from a poor one. 
But it will make a good print better. 
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Star light, Star bright 


Children 





Talking 


Pictures 


Harriette Archer 


Victor Raphals 


with the Editors 


ERE ARE TWO PAIRS of pictures. 

Although the subject—children 

is the same, the handling is 

very different. Comparing them may 

point up some of the differences in out- 

look between the pictorialist and the 

non-pictorialist schools in contempo- 
rary photography. 

At the left, for example, is a care- 
fully staged and anecdotal picture. Its 
maker has so titled it that the implica- 
tions which she wishes the spectators 
to read into it are very carefully 
spelled out. Beneath it are two other 
children, this time snatched from life 
and presented to the spectator with 
no comment from the photographer as 
to what we should think about the 
pair. 

The two pictures illustrate one sig- 
nificant difference between the two 
schools—the pictorialists tend to pre- 
sent us with “pre-digested experience” 
while the non-pictorialists present us 
with the instant of life itself from 
which we may draw our own conclu- 
sions. Naturally, the presentation of 
anecdotal material appeals to a much 
wider audience. The public is accus- 
tomed to. story-telling pictures and 
tends to judge them from this aspect 
alone. If the photographer's objective 
is to reach the greatest number of 
persons (including the current judges 














of most salons), then he must work in 
this genre. 

Look at the two individual shots for 
a monient. In one, the very attractive 
little girl is dressed up as if she were 
going out in the rain and the senti- 
mental aspects are emphasized. No 
doubt many little girls do look like 
this, at least before they get out into 
the rain, and even the most cynical of 
critics can smile fondly at such an im- 
age. On the other hand, Wallowitch 
has glimpsed a child and recorded a 
more enigmatic instant. We are not 
toid what to think about her. We can 
see her momentary, rapt contempla- 
tion of the flower and read into it as 
deeply as we choose. 

Such a picture lets us reach back in- 
to our own dim, confused memories of 
childhood, lets us release subconscious 
memories to whatever depth we dare 
probe. 

No one could possibly lay down an 
edict to say that this type of picture is 
permitted or that is forbidden. There 
are both kinds of picture being made 
today, and probably there always will 
be a similar division between the pic- 
tures which appeal to the surface emo- 
tion and those which appeal to deeper 


Mary in Rain 


Edward Wallowitch 


Elsa Carlsson 


be 4 











ones. Those who enjoy one may not 


appreciate the other. 

It is unfortunate that many photog- 
raphers see so few pictures, relatively 
speaking. Except for the fortunate few 
who live in the larger cities and can at- 
tend shows, very few ever see any ex- 
cept those which are reproduced in the 
magazines. If they are members of 
camera clubs, they are apt to see al- 
ways the same sort of picture and con- 
sequently to develop the notion that 
these are the only sort which it is pos- 
sible to make. Certainly, all photogra- 
phers should not turn out identical 
prints. But certainly most photogra- 
phers — including the “moderns” 
need a wider and more sympathetic 
knowledge of what others are trying 


to do. 


Data: Mrs. Archer (Star light, Star 
bright) used a 314x414 Speed Graphic. 
The light is from a flashbulb outside 
the window. Victor Raphals used a 
Rolleiflex, shooting at 1/100 at 8. 
The final print is on Kodabromide 
glossy. Elsa Carlsson is a Swedish pho- 
tographer and no data is available. 
This print won an honorable mention 
in our 29th Annual Competition. Ed- 
ward Wallowitch is a young photog- 
rapher whose work has recently come 
to national attention. He was an honor- 
able award winner in our 3lst Annual 
Competition this year. His negative 
was made with a Kodak 35. 
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MARSHALL 
MASTER SET 


color makes all the 
difference in the world! 


Imagine this picture in true-to-life color which 
ca e soft blue of the sky, the highlights 

ly \ and glowing skin tones, colorful 
fabric patter Yes, you canturn theevivid picture 
of that ‘‘special\someone'yyou recall so well into 
the reality of a 
Marshall Photo-Oil Yolgrs 


rized golor shot when you add 


It's so simple! It's n! You don’t run the risk of 


wasting expensive Aolbr film when you color your 
favorite black-and-white photos the Marshall way 
No special skillfis neéded no messy brushes 


You'll get pleasifg results the first time you try 


at only a traction\of a penny per print 


AIR FORCE BLUE for coloring 
photographs of m@mbers of the Air Forces 


of the United States, and other countries. Also 
MARSHALL'S KHAKI and NAVY BLUE 


the most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


John G. Marshall Mtg Co., Inc. Dept. 411,167 North 9th St., Brooklyn], N.Y 
Canadian Dist: Conade Photo Products, Ltd., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto! 














“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, FRPS, 
FPSA, around. There is no writer on 
photography who can get across so 
much information while you are 
chuckling with him. This month the 
mechanical genius of photographers 
provokes good humor 


REMEMBER THAT “The Walrus,” of be- 

loved memory on one of our contempo 

rary magazines once said that he hoped 
eventually to be able to retire from photo- 
journalism so that he could devote his re- 
maining years to four-legged 
tripod. When his friends asked him what in 
the name of all that was holy a contraption 
like that would be good for, he replied, “Tt 
would have another leg to vex you.” Recall 


inventing a 


ing a long procession of photographic gadg 
ets that I have seen built by enthusiastic 
amateurs, it seems to me that only some such 
purpose must have inspired many of them. 

Mechanical 


agitation of trays and tanks have 


devices to produce constant 
intrigued 
a long line of inventors despite the fact that 
no one has any use for them. Paper needs 
constant agitation, but practically all of it 
is developed in less than three minutes so 
you cannot get far from the tray while de 
velopment is in process; you might as well 
keep bending your elbow to produce agita 
tion during this time, especially as the 
facility thus gained can be used very enjoy 


As for films, all the 


manutacturers recomment 


ably for other purposes 
intermittent agi 
tation, and they ought to know what is best 
for their product. Intermittent agitation of 
course means constant attention by the op- 
erator, but it is seldom for more than 10 
minutes at a time. If you had a mechanical 
servant to relieve you of this work, about 
all that you could do in the time interval 
thus saved would be to stand around and 
watch it and marvel at its cleverness. 

These mechanical agitators seldom work in 
more than one direction, although to be 
much good they have to kee p the developer 
moving up and down and sideways as well as 
length of the film, which is be 
yond the engineering skill of most 


ilong the 
ama- 
teurs. | happen to know where there is one 
of these machines with all the motions. I 
have gazed in fascination at its gyrations. 
Rube Goldberg would die of envy. And I 
wish | had the money it cost to build it, 
But as I said, you don’t need it anyhow, 
ind it is only another contraption to vex 
you, right in your way idle 99 percent of the 
ime, and no real benefit when you do use it 

In the early days of 35mm, a lot of time 
and ingenuity went into making drying tun 


These had to be about 
six feet tall, made of lumber stout enough 


nels for the film. 


to be rigid in this size and equipped with a 
blower, a heater and an air filter of oiled 
steel wool or spun glass. They worked all 
right, but it was found that they desicated 
the film and made it brittle instead of mere 
ly drying it, and it then had to be brought 
out into the air and let soak up enough of 
the surrounding atmosphere to equalize the 
humidity. The average amateur used it for 
only a few minutes once a week or once a 
month, and the rest of the time it was just 
sitting around in the way, taking up a lot of 
room. And the disconcerting thing about it 
was that people who hung their film up on a 
hook and went off and left it seemed to b 
getting just as workable results. 

These things really had more excuse than 
a great many other gadgets. They were a 


great convenience in humid weather and 
when you had to have a film in a hurry, but 
I found that a sun 


bowl electric heater in the room would go a 


these occasions are rare. 
long way toward evening things up in an 
thing, too, eventually 
found its way to the attic, that port of no 
return. 


emergency, so this 


Another plaything that has beguiled many 
workers is a mechanical mixer for solutions. 
Devices all the way from egg beaters ground 
by hand, to elaborate electrical installations 
with whirling blades, have been the pride 
larkrooms. 
doubt that thorough mixing of solutions is 


and joy of many There is no 
important and that some photographic chem 


icals have considerable reluctance to be 
liquidated, but there is such a thing as over 
doing it. These violent mixers turned out to 
be windmills as much as anything else, and 
by the time the 


also aerated to the 


solution was mixed it was 
extent that half its 
useful life had been spent before it was 
put to work. It was like people who are said 
to have been born old. And then the whole 
problem was obviated when someone discov- 
ered that metol dissolved easily enough if 
you put it into the water ahead of the sulfite, 
and that a few strokes of a stirring rod 
would have the whole concoction in perfect 
solution if you used the water at 125F. 

\ great many people use too much intelli 
gence in dealing with hypo. They know that 
it is heavier than water, so they reason that 
a washing device whose purpose is to elimi 
nate hypo, should be drained from the bot 
tom so that gravity will help. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to know that if the machine 
operated in reverse it would be just as effi 
Hypo is 100 percent soluble in water. 
Does the hypo in a fixing bath settle to the 
bottom and leave nothing but water on top? 


crent 


Compared to this, the amount of hypo car 
ried into a washing device by film or paper 





is infinitesimal. If the water is in constant 
circulation, as it should be, the hypo goes 
instantly into perfect solution so that there 
is no more hypo in one part of the water 
than another. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended 
to discourage the amateur from improvising 
equipment for his special needs, but only to 
point out the advantage of using your head 
a little before starting construction. 

Many homemade mechanical gadgets are 
simply crude imitations of articles already 
on the market that people have made to save 
the expense of buying the commercial prod- 
uct. Not everyone in the photographic game 
has an unlimited amount of money to invest 
in equipment, as you might think from the 
way some people go into it. There are thous- 
ands of people who are doing very creditable 
work in photography who are at first limited 
to a few hundred dollars for equipment. 
These people naturally put their wits to 
work to build makeshifts for things they 
cannot afford to buy. If they have more time 
than money on their hands, this is a profit- 
able investment, although if their time is 
worth anything they cannot compete with a 
regular manufacturer. 

Then there are some people who go into 
this form of amusement who have real me- 
chanical ability, who build for the pleasure 
they get out of the construction alone. Most 
kind of work is their real hobby, and pho- 
such people have a mechanical equipment 
of metal and wood working machinery that 
cost more than their photographic equip- 
ment. Some of them turn out products that 
rival in appearance and performance the 
product of the best specialized manufactur- 
ers, although they are not necessarily ma- 
chinists or cabinetmakers by trade. It is 
appalling how many good machinists have 
been lost to the world of industry because 
their parents sent them to law school. This 
tography a secondary interest. It 
gives them an excuse for exercising the tal- 
ents that they have in other directions. I 
know a fellow who spent many patient 
months machining parts to the closest toler- 
ances and assembling what was the most 
versatile and finest looking camera that | 
ever saw. And then do you know what he 
did? He actually made a picture with it. 
There didn’t happen to be anything that he 


is only 


really wanted a picture of, but he set it up 
and made a shot down the street that came 
out as good as anything you could m ke with 
a Brownie. 

Another class of builders are the people 
with real genius, 
They come up with all sorts of ideas, prac 
tical and quite otherwise. Photography owes 
much to them. Some of them are photogra- 


inventive more or less. 


phers who invent something they feel a need 
for in their work, like Torkel Korling and 
his automatic diaphragm on the Graflex, or 
the Schwartz boys and all their ingenious 
devices finally incorporated in the wonderful 
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° + the famous Swiss 
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zine. 
6 months $ 3.50 
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American Photography 
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Kalart camera. 

Well, it is a lot of fun, and in the aggre 
gate it pays good dividends, even if some 
individual specimens are jokes and a reflec 
tion upon the mentality of the makers. There 
others that more than the 


score. 


are even up 
* * * 

Are you a bibliophile? Did you ever 

“extra-illustrate” a book with photographs? 

Of course to do a real job you have to 


take the book apart and after inserting your | 


pictures resew the book and insert it into 
new cases to allow for the extra thickness. 
This is too ambitious an undertaking for 
most amateurs, but by using single-weight 
photographic paper you can insert about a 
dozen leaves into the original binding with- 
out bulging it too much. If you make the 
pictures pertinent to the text, this will give 
you a book of very personal value. Liquid 
glue is the best adhesive for this work. Put 
a row of small dots of glue close to the 
inside edge of the print and stick it as 
far into the binding as it will go. When all 


Longer lasting developer 
gives richer blue-black 
prints on all contact 
or enlarging papers 


Here’s a paper developer that will give 
you more prints per trayful ... a paper 
developer that actually lasts longer than 
ordinary developers . . . a concentrated 
developer that’s easier, more efficient, 
more dependable than any you've ever 
used. Your assurance of that is the... 


fr 


“PRE-TEST” CONTROL 
GUARANTEE FOR FINER PICTURES 


the prints are in place, close the book and | 


put another heavy book on top of it and let 
it dry overnight. Then the prints 
about an eighth of an inch from the inside 
edge so that they will open well and not 
hug the succeeding page too tightly. 


score 
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24 GLOSSY PHOTOS $1.00 (6 sets 144 
photos $5.00.) Beautiful models all dif- 
ferent. Glamorous poses, the kind you 
will like. Catalog 50« free 

NUTRIX CO. Dept. E-8 
212 East 14 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Connoisseur 
Irving I. Herzberg 


the artist 


IN THIS PICTURE the model admiring the drawing of the lovely girl is actually 
himself. His name is Kurt Prinz, and he was in Herzberg’s studio one day when he struck 
the pose shown. Herzberg made the shot, and the print has had several successful hangings 





GRIERSON'S 


DGE 


ee ops IN Puorocrapny,” the big, 
annual event sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Camera Club Coun- 


cil, Inc., will teem with new ideas when 
presented next March. Even at this early 
date plans are being formulated. This early 
planning should not surprise anyone, for 
Edward C. Wilson is general chairman of 
the deal and Ed is not one to let grass grow 
under his feet. Wilson belongs to so many 
camera clubs in the New York area that to 
list them here would make the column re- 
semble a phone book. Being so active makes 
Wilson keenly alert to the desires and wishes 
of the average camera enthusiast. His first 
move has been to change the locale and in- 
stead of a mid-town hotel ballroom, doings 
will be heid in Hunter College Auditorium. 
To my mind this is a very desirable change. 
Seating capacity is larger and one can see 
and hear from every seat. Those who wish 
to drive to the shindig will find parking 
space in the streets without trouble. 

Paul J. Wolfe will be chairman for all 
that goes on in color. The choice of Wolfe 
for this chore was a very wise one, for surely 


no other person has done more for the ad- 
vancement of color slides than Paul Wolfe. 


He enjoys a fine reputation among color 
workers throughout the land, and his name 
at the‘head of this committee will do much 
to create enthusiasm and interest besides 
giving assurance of a good show 

The thoughts expressed in the foregoing 
paragraph can be dittoed in regard to the 
movie end of the program; Frank E. Gun- 
nell will ‘have full say on what is to cook 
for those interested. 

The general committee hopes for a_ big 
change in the print exhibit. This has been 
a standard feature since “Tops” was born. 
During the last few years it has been getting 
into a rut. Too many exhibitors have been 
presenting their old chestnuts. Also it has 
been mainly a pictorial deal. After thorough- 
ly discussing the matter with Quested L. 
Elgar, president of the council, Wilson ap 
pointed William Hunn chairman and gave 
him a free hand. Hunn hopes to have top 
photographic 


from all schools of 


It is his idea that photographers 


prints 

thought. 
should try to understand all types of pho- 
tography and so work for the advancement 
of the art as a whole. Besides pictorial, he 
hopes to present the best in commercial, il 
lustrative, documentary, abstractions, medi- 
cal and news. With this aim in mind he has 
asked the serve with him. 
Glancing over the list will give the reader 
a still better understanding of Hunn’s aims 
Joseph G. Barnett, writer; Norris 
Harkness, writer; Mildred Hatry, 
noted pictorialist; Fritz W. Neugass, free- 


following to 


photo 
photo 


WISE 


lance photographer; Fred A. Hamel, presi 
dent of the Professional Photographers; Vic 
tor Keppler, commercial photographer; Alan 
Photo Illustra- 


secretary of 


Fontaine of the Society of 
tors; Martin Harris, executive 
the American Society of Magazine Photogra 
George Torrie, vice president of the 
Press Photographers Association of New 
York; Mabel Seacheri of the World-Tele 


gram-Sun; Jacob Deschin of the Times; Nan 


phers; 


Justice, executive secretary of the council; 
and your old friend, Samuel Grierson, who 
writes this chit-chat. Other 
added from time to time. 

I am running this early notice in ordet 
to do my bit for the success of the affair. 


names may be 


The last two clambakes did not thrill me 
100 percent, and I think | said so in these 
pages. Now, with this complete new deal in 
personnel and ideas, maybe we will all have 
the time of our lives at good old Hunter 
The artist becomes the model. This really 
happened to Kurt Prinz, who is the inter 
ested character in Irving Herzberg’s picture, 
The Connoisseur. Prinz by trade is a com- 
mercial brush artist turning out quality work 
in his line. He and Herzberg are good friends. 
One day in the studio, Prinz happened to 
strike the pose shown in the photo. Herz 
berg made the shot, and prints trom the re 
sulting negative have become extremely pop 
ular and had many hangings. One result of 
this print’s popularity is that Prinz now gets 
many calls for modeling and is doing quite 
well in this as a side line to his art. The 
picture, incidentally, caused much favorable 
comment at the first contest held by the 
Brooklyn Camera Club Conference 


Because | included two examples of the 
ultra modern in the pages of this department 
1951) and 
member of the jury on two occasions, each 


(September because | was a 
of which dealt with modern photography, | 
have been accused by certain friendly read 
ers of going all out for this sort of thing. | 
don’t think should jump at that 
conclusion, The prints | selected for repro 


anyone 
duction here seemed to me to be among 
the outstanding things in the exhibition in 
question, and | felt that my readers should 
know what goes on. As lor being a member 
of a jury considering modern prints, a jury 
consider the submitted 


can only prints 


When these happen to be in the modern 


trend, the judge must be fair and select the 


best of what comes before his eves 


My attitude toward photographs may be 


unique, but | do feel | am broadminded 
While | like 
others I can do without. I do not dislike any 
picture or group of pictures to the extent 


certain pictures, 


there are 


/LOCA 


35mm CAMERAS 


Introducing an entirely new 
shutter — flash synchronized for 
ALL Bulbs... ALL speeds! 


m...°" 
ILOCA I-A 
A wonderfully compact camera that 
yields razor sharp black and white 
enlargements or brilliant color trans- 
parencies. High illumination ‘‘violet- 
brown” coated F/2.9 Ilitar lens in flash 
synchronized Verio I] shutter with 
speeds to 1/200th seconds. Shutter re- 
lease on camera body; double exposure 
preventative; automatic exposure 
counter. Precision, all metal con- 
struction, beautifully 
finished. and only $44.95 
with new Prontor VS shut- 


ter, 1-1/300th sec., self-timer $59.50 


A “peel (Es 
~ 2" 


at) 


ILOCA II-A 


Compare with cameras at twice the 
price! Coupled range finder with single 
window for viewing and focusing: high 
speed “violet-brown” coated F/3.5 
llitar anastigmat for superb black and 
white or color. Newly designed, super- 
accurate Prontor VS shutter w 

speeds from 1 second to 1/300th, built- 
in self timer and flash synchronized for 
all bulbs at all speeds. Shutter release 
on camera body; automatic exposure 
counter, double exposure preventative 
All metal body. An amazing value in 


a high precision miniature 
$89.50 


at only 
For further information and name of 
nearest dealer write Dept. I 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 


See the new ILOCA STEREO Camera 
Only $125. At your dealer now! 
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the best nudes of 
the best Paris photographers and the 
Seven beautiful albums, 
nearly 50 
Indispensable for artists, photog- 
Ideal for collectors. 


@Editions Ar- 


Luxurious 


unique 
American, 


André de Dienes. each 


containing lovely prints on pages 


9'ox12% 


raphers, 


inches 
sculptors, painters. 


Issued by Société Parisienne 


tistiques. 


Album 


No. I Steiner's classic photographs. 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5—de Dienes emphasizes health, beauty, light. 


No. 6 dark, 


Andre 
Work of 15 top Paris photographers. 
Paul Facchetti. 


Daring pictures by de Dienes. 


Exotic shots by 


Dorvyne’s classicism, Serge Jacques’ 
tormented art. 

The 
Kodachromes by 


best of de Sazo, Véronése, de Dienes. 
Jacques and Facchetti. 


No. 7 


No. 1-6, $2.25 each No. 7, $2.50 
Complete set, $15 


order to 


check or 
Edition et Diffusion 
du Livre Francais 


P. O. Box 21 
St. Cloud S. et O., France 


Send money 





‘PIN-UPS’ 


By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 


POPULAR EDITION $9.25 


68 large (11x14 F $ 
GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 
13 tic binding. $3.00 
Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 

nd illustrated Litera 


2 pages with 


BERNARD OF HOLLYWOOD 


Box 201-Y, Beverly Hills, 
California 








RESULTS — Use AmPhoto’s 
Classified Section. 


FOR 


~ 


| 


of getting mad and tearing out my few re- 
maining hairs. Nor do | go overboard for 
any one photographer, being always able to 
distinguish between man and God; I often 
like certain pictures made by one man and 
little for others by the same maker. | 
made abstractions myself and have had 
them reproduced, but I have also made pic 
for 


care 
have 
tures pictorial salons. i like documen- 
taries and pictures that portray life, but the 
ones | like are properly composed and in 
The argument that the out-of-focus 
business motion is bunk 
One of the fine things about a camera is its 
ability, in the hands of an expert, to stop 
motion. 


focus. 


indicates to me. 


Up to the Creative Gallery, at 18 E. 57th 
St. of a spring morning to do my bit in the 
judging of the First Annual Photography 
Exhibition. Others on this jury were Aaron 
Siskind, noted abstractionist; James Fitz- 
simmons, painter and art critic; Soichi 
Sunami of the Museum of Modern Art; and 
Joseph Gans, director of the gallery. I was 
really out of place with this group because 
each of these men held certain definite and 
fixed ideas, while I merely had an interest 





in good pictures and good photography. 
Cartoon 
and 


MODEL 
PARADE 


New 40th Edition! 
This Pleasure Packed 
Artistic PHOTO 
BOOK 
Contains over 650 different illustrations of 
MODELS in FIGURE STUDIES 
16mm Home Movie Films on Fighting 
Girls, Silk Stockings, Professional Lady 
Wrestlers, etc. Suitable for the Ama- 
teur and Professional illustrators. 





Send 30c for your copy to 
Dept. 


NUTRIX CO. & 


212 East 14th St. @ New York 3, N.Y. 








WE EXPOSE YOU DEVELOP 
Beautiful Hollywood models artistically posed 
on 120 Film. You develop and have your 
own negatives. Order now. 


1 ROLL — $3.00 OR 2 ROLLS 
BARBER 
BOX 14083 — DEPT. P 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


$5.00 
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18 Assorted Photos $1.00 
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Glamour Photos of Exquisite 
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each $2.00 Order 
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However, we worked together until 1 p.m. 
and did come up with a show for the walls. 
Later, I visited the place and found the 
show quite all right and hung in good taste. 
It drew a lot of visitors, too, despite the hot 
weather. 

Of the 41 prints hung, I liked best a pat- 
tern by Edith McKee Harper, a design by 
Muni Lieblein, a streetcar by Harry Kro- 
nenberg, a workshop door by Joe Marone 
and a dream picture of photographers by 
One picture of a discarded 
toilet seat by Francis Moore was to my way 
of thinking in ~ ‘rv bad taste; I can think 
of no reason for its creation. This was not 
my selection and it is a pleasure for me to 
throw the responsibility for its hanging 
right into the laps of the other jurymen. Dr. 
E. Throop Geer’s fine picture of a bus in 
the fog seemed strangely out of place among 
the abstractions and patterns—and the toilet 
seat—but it was able to hold its own nev- 
ertheless. 


Jess Soraci. 


Each judge on this deal will sponsor one 
or more of the photographers in a one-man 
exhibit at the gallery. In closing this report 
of activities on E. 57th St. a great many 
words of praise should be said for Ruth Ler- 
girl Friday to Mr. Gans. This gal 
worked like a dog for the success of the 
venture. She wrapped and unwrapped 
prints; sorted items; did all sorts of typing: 
was receptionist during the run of the show; 
made all contacts with photogs and judges 
and was all things to everyone. 


man, 


One show that delighted me a bit more 
than many I have seen hung in the Kodak 
Information Center, Grand Central Station, 
consisted of 48 photographs of various places 
in the State of Vermont. These were made 
by Edmund Homer Royce of St. Albans, Vt. 
I have been given to understand that Mr. 
Royce is a retired business man who has 
recently taken up photography. They tell 
me he is well in his 70’s. His photos prove 
his ability to get all over his state—an abili- 
ty which does not surprise me at all, for 
these Vermont men grow younger every year 
after 50—it is a statewide custom. Of the 
photographs hung, 28 of them were of the 
covered bridges that abound in the area. | 
recognized a number of them. I will not stick 
my neck out and state that Mr. Royce pro 
duces the very best photography that has 
come before my eyes. I will say that he does 
produce a photograph worth looking at and 
that the entire show was worthy of the hang- 
ing. Mr. Royce aims to document his entire 
state, and I for one hope that he achieves 
his aim. 


In reporting on the PPA Convention in 
this space last month, I mentioned Pavelle 
Laboratories as presenting a fine color ex- 
hibit at this event. I do not have to correct 
my statement as to the quality of the ex- 
hibit, but Eleanor I. Ney rushes to me in 
justified panic and tells me that Pavelle 
Color Incorporated did the presenting. Seems 
there is a fine line of distinction here, and 
those in charge of the company wish the 
name, Pavelle Color Incorporated (with “in- 
corporated” always spelled out in full) im- 
pregnated in the minds of color workers and 
enthusiasts. | wish them luck in their aim 
and this attention-calling paragraph is my 
bit of shoulder-to-the-wheel stuff. Full apolo- 
gies to all concerned; I am sorry I made 
the mistake. 
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Rates: 
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name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
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White St., counts three words—4 for $1.00, 
BOOKS 
FASCINATING Books, Booklets, Humor, French 


cartoons. Illustrated folio 10c. Aladdin Book Co., 





210-AP, Fifth Ave., New York 
ADULT BOOKS-lIllustrated Comic Bookle 12 
for $1.00, 24 for $2.00. All different. FREE gift 





with each $2.00 order. V. M. 
Box 14738, Cimarron Station, Los 
California. 

Strange Stories! 
25c. Rollstone 
chusetts. 
LITTLE 
How to Win 


Rogers, Dept. AM, 
Angeles 15, 





and illustrated literature 


Fitchburg 27, Massa 


Sample 
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STINKER in our photo book inventory 
at Checkers by Reisman. Really an 
excellent book, not damaged, simply not at home 
among our photo books. We've sold most of ‘em 
have a handful left. We’re stuck—they’re yours at 
65 cents each while they last. Dandy gifts. COD 
only, no cash. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis. 

WE GUESSED WRONG, 
of The Year 1949 than we sold. 
value, first 15 photo fans to take advantage of 
our predicament get this big annual at only 
$2.95. COD only, no cash please. AmPhoto Book 





bought 15 more copies 
Regular $5.00 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


counts as three words). Zone numbers free 
Ads received by the Ist of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Mi Pp 15, Mi 
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VACATION COLORSLIDES, National Parks, 
Southwest, Travel, Science, Free list (with sam 
ple 30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5 Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 

ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery, 
nature Ne rag Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alas 

STEREO RE ALIST COLOR SLIDES, CARLS 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” 
HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. M 

COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California, 


National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign 
log 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif 
BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME 


Sample & cata 





SLIDES: Cali 





fornia Coast, Missions, Danish Festival, Will 
Rogers’ Home, Flower Farms, Sequoia, Ghost 
Town, Yosemite, Death Valley, Boulder Dam, 
Lake Arrowhead. List and three slides $1.00 
REDFIELD COLOR SLIDES, 676C  Buchon 
Street, San Luis Obispo, Calif 





GOLDEN WEST, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Wild 


Flowers, Nation-wide. Canada, Mexico, London, 
Rome, World-wide. Most terrific collection of 
2”x2” Color Slides ever onan mbled. 3 Slides and 














Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis Catalog $1.00. Thorne Colorslides, Box 15535, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SKIES: You can be one of the ; oo Station, Dept. AM-17, Los Angeles 8, 

18 to get the last remaining copies of this well : ma. 

known little 124-page $1.50 book by David CARLSBAD CAVERNS More New Interior 

Charles, FRPS for only $1.00 COD. AmPhoto Slides added, Sample 50c—New Illustrated Cata 

Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis logue with Text 15c. “TEX” HELM, Dept 
APICS, Carlsbad, N. M 

BRAND NEW, they’ve sold fast, only 14 left . 

Photography for the Traveler, 128-page Little Miami, Cuba, Bahamas, Mexico color _ slides 

fechnical book by Don Nibbelink, FRPS. $1.00 $2.50 dozen. Free catalogue. Jackson Camera 

COD; no cash. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth Store, 60 W. Flagler St., Miami 36, Fla 

Ave. So., Minneapolis Bird Portraits. Twelve Exclusive 2x2 Color 

144 PAGES of easy-to-understand facts in Pho ae agg Two for $1.00. John M. Stemen, 

tochemistry simplified by Spinatelli. A little soshen, indiana. 

Technical Series book, $1.00 COD. No cash Compare Beautiful 2x2 mounted Scenic Color 

please, there are only a few left. AmPhoto Book slides, 10c each. Two Slides and lists 25¢ 

Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. EDDINGS 32-AP. Roberts, Corning, N.Y 





MY CAMERA ON POINT LOBOS by Edward 
Weston: big, jumbo pages, beautiful printing, 4 
copies left in stock at regular $10 price. Cash or 
COD. AmPhoto, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN & PROFIT, 320 
pages, 6x9, with cloth cover. A $2.50 handbook 
tor shutter bugs and serious workers alike. 
2 copies left, they’re .yours for $1.98 
AmPhoto, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
PHOTOGRAMS of 1948, with cloth covers, only 
1 handful left. Regular $3.00 value, you can get 
yours for only 67 cents if you’re one of the early 
birds to send his name; COD or cash. AmPhoto 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minne apolis. 

BOYS’ BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY by 
regular $3 value, now $1.95 on close-out 
copies left. No cash please, COD only waile they 
last. AmPhoto, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


PET PHOTOG RAPHERS, 














here’s a bargain: Cats 


and Kittens, a $3 book by Holme, only $1.89 
during inventory clearance. No cash, COD only 
because supply is limited. AmPhoto, 421 Fifth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis. 





WHETHER YOU’RE A SWEDE or not you can 
take advantage now of the predicament we're in 
The immensely popular Swedish photo annual 
Fotografisk Arsbok for the year 1950, imported 
this country to sell at $4, has sold out again this 
year except for the last 26 copies. By acting right 
away you can get yours for only $2.43 COD o1 
money with order. A real collector’s item with 
text printed in Swedish by photogravure. Beauti 
ful big old-country Salon section. AmPhoto, 421 
Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


How to Win at Poker! 





$1. Guaranteed. University 





Sales, 615 Davis, Evanston, Illinois 

DEVELOPING by Jacobson, reg: ‘arly $3.50, now 
only $2.67 while they last. No cash, COD only 
please. AmPhoto, 421 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Your own business in new field. Machine $465.00 
Monthly payments. Free book tells interesting 
story. G. 1o., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita, Kansas 
ABSOLUTELY highest quality professional 


double weight enlargements at dealers prices. 5x7 
25c; 8x10, 30c; 1lxl4, 60c; 16x20, $2.00. No 
extra charge for cropping or dodging. New nega 
tive from your phote 50c; minimum order $1.00 
Foto Portrait Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., New York 
City. 52. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED for 


Exclusive Sales 


Rights on newly patented Sculptured Portrait 
Small investment required. Write Hand Sculp 
Photo Co., 628 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 





tured 
22. Pa 








COLORFUL Colorado, National Parks and Mon 











ume nts, western scenes, animals and flower Koda 
slides sent on hag 28 al. Best combination quality, 
service price. esbit’s, 7 Columbia Road, 
Colorado Springs Colo 

20 Beautiful Color Slides $1.00. Sample 20« 
Sanford Co., Gore Rd., Ashtabula, Ohio. Estab 
lished 1941 

FILMS 
EIGHT EXPOSURE rolls 30c, twelve exposure 


40c, Jumbo add 10c roll 


Reprints 3c, 
LaCrosse Film Service, > 


LaCrosse, 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Retouching. Free Home Study Bro 
School of Airbrush Art. 117 East 
60, N.Y.C. 22 

PHOTOGRAPHY For 


Jumbo 4c 
Wisconsin 








AIRBRUSH 
Y 





pleasure or profit. Learn 
at home. Practical basic training. Long estab 
lished school. Write for free booklet. American 
School of Photography, 835 Diversey Parkway 
Dept 3086. Chicago 14. Illinois 





MISCELLANEOUS 





“a auti ful sold lettered 
$2 . 














PHOTOGRAPHERS 





NEGATIV ES FOR XMAS CARDS, 
N AMES WRITTEN 

















35mm Transparencies B.W 




















75,000 press run—10c¢ a word 


Name & Address 





CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


High-grade circulation 


January issue closes November 1, on sale December 5 





15,000 word expose of 

trick mirrors, 

test photos, et Authentic 
W 


Press, 524 25th 


MODELLING Unmasked 


photographers igents’ schemes 


il girl rackets 
$1.00. Dept. APB, Knight 
yc ] 


St 





FRENCH  Bikin 
$5.00, Men’s $3.00 
Maribill 

Hand Painted 
istrated = folder 


Women’s 
measure 


Zebra Leopard 
Both $7.50. State 
Box 32. Garland 5, Texas 
Photo Backgrounds. Write for 
| Oscar Bennett & Son, 320 

Washington Street, Durham, North Carolina 
200 Model release forms (four pads), $1; Sure 
five ways to earn extra money with your camera, 
omplete 
hat, purse 


r il 
23 Third Avenue 








Press cards for your car 
I) for $1. Fairview publications 
Va 


Williamson, 


manual, $1; 





Sr. 


aT 


a ee ON, 


FREE! PHOTOGRAPHING 
¢ THE NUDE 


You now can have your copy of Pictorial Figure 
Photography, the only collection cf the half- 
century’s finest figure studies, absolutely free! 
For a limited time only: 
1 ABSOLUTELY FREE your copy of Pictorial 
® Figure Photography—60 jumbo-size nude 
masterpieces, printed on heavy glossy paper 
together with a frank yet dignified discussion 
of sex in photography—a book you'll always 
be proud to own. 84 plastic-bound pages, 
7x10 inches. A $2 value. PLUS 
2 The 1951 American Annual of Photogra- 

@ phy, 240 pages of inspiring articles and 
prize-winning pictures from all over the 
world, including figure studies by Max 
Thorek. Now in its 65th popular edition, the 
American Annual is a $3 value. 

BOTH for only the regular $3 price of the 
American Annual—the FREE copy of Pictorial 
Figure Photography is your reward for let- 
ting us introduce you to the new 1951 
American Annual. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Mail your order on a stcard—without money 
TODAY! Deposit $3 plus a few cents postage 
with your mailman upon delivery. Or, send 
money with order and save postage. Don’t de- 
lay! This FREE edition is limited! 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
423 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL MODELS 
Exposed 120 roll film of 
Hollywood’s most curvaceous 
girl. You develop and print 
your own. Have your own 
private collection. $3.00 a 
roll, or 2 for $5.00. 

CIRCLE 
716 Wilshire — Dept. P 
Santa Monica, Calif. 











Happy, Profitable Hours in 


abo some) el ii, ic) 
Cas 


NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 

835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1038, Chicago 14, Il. 

Ser Bookie Photo Coloring for Pleasure and Prof 
and full particula 

NAM} 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


704 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES of the Actual Fe- 
male Model especially prepared as _ reference 
for artists. Three Beautiful 8x10 glossy photo- 
uraphs and artists catalog showing 100 clear-cut 
reproductions only $2.00. Money refunded if not 
is advertised. Foto-File for Artists, Dept. M-4, 
Box 1872, Memphis, Tenn 





BIKINI Suits, 


Send 25« 


Tights, Leotards, Opera Hose. 


refundable) for giant illustrated cata 
Hillside Hosiery Co., Drawer 1300, New 
N. J 


logue, 


urk | 





Old Photographs Restored Torn, Faded, 
Scratched, Stained, etc. Also Regrouping and 
Art Work. Send Photograph for Free Estimate. 
Webb’s Art Studios, Box 576, Morganton, N. C 





MALE PHYSIQUE PHOTOS—Exclusive Origi- 
nals. Eight 4x5” photos $2.00. Free Gift with 
each order, Terry Thorne, P.O. Box 
Crenshaw Station, Dept. RX, Los Angeles 
Calif 





BECOME COMEDIAN! Instructions, Scripts, 
$1.00. Sebastian, 5138-R Cahuenga, North Hol 
Ivwood alif. 





MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 





500—1951 TIMER OVERSTOCK. Regular $25.00 
1 minute interval timers. Discount 50%. 
beautiful black ebony plastic cased timers 
ruby-glow lucite. safelite dials, calibrated 
from 1 to 60 seconds. Automatically turns en- 
larger on, then off. Also counts seconds audibly. 
Setting of dial assures any number of repeat 
operations by touch of start button. Heavy ant 
switches, synchronous motor with bronze oilite 
bearings. For those who want the finest in pre- 
cision darkroom equipment. Only $12.50. Post- 
paid. Check or Money Order only, or bona fide 
company purchase order. Fully guaranteed. Full 
refund if not the finest timer in the photo- 
graphic field. Munson Co., 1470 Midway Park 
way. St. Paul 4, Minn 





MOVIE EQUIPMENT 





GLAMOURIZE YOUR HOME MOVIES: Color 
Convertor projects Black and White movies in 
thrilling color. Kit includes lens attachment and 
four dazzling colors. Rush $2.00. Postpaid. ““The 
Movie King’, 2537 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
1, Mich. 





MOVIE FILM 





Movie film exchanges—Smm 50c, 16mm $1.00 
Sound $2.00, for each reel. Write today, Dept. 





APM—Box 6—Nelson, 
, 


MOVIES 





CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm, 16mm Home Movie Travels 
Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50—specify 
8mm, 16mm, Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, Dept. 
APM, Carlsbad, N. M. 


OIL COLORING 





Oil coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. 
Send for free booklet. National Photo Coloring 
School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 305A, 
Chicago 14, Ill 





PHOTOGRAPHS 





PIN-UP GIRLS IN SILK STOCKING POdEsS, 
32 GLOSSY PHOTOS $1.06, FREDERICK FOR 
MAN, 868 LORIMER, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y 





THE MALE BODY BEAUTIFUL, Most desirable 
views of the best looking men in town! Unusual 
offer . . . 4 for $1.00 or a complete set of 10 
for $2.00! LEE HARLEE—Box 111, Atlanta 1, 
Ga. 





tALL Gut Photographs. Glamorous models and 
showgirls six feet, taller. 20 glossy 5x7s, five 
dollars. Dollar bill brings samples. Skyscraper 


Films, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 





‘OBSCENE PHOTOS” IN MAILS BRING 
HEAVY PENALTIES. GET THE LAWS, 9 
MODEL PRINTS, DETAILS, RELEASES, AP- 
PLICATIONS, ETC. ALL $2.00. HARRY’S, 
3640 E. COLORADO, PASADENA, CALIF. 





FILM STRIP with 70 frames of astronomical 
photographs with a descriptive booklet. Price, 
$5.00. Order from The Photographic Service 
Department, Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, 
Wis. 





Boys will be Girls. Gay pictures of male models 
Something new, something different. Guaranteed 
to please. 4 or $1.00 or a complete set of 10 
for $2.00. LEE HARLEE-—Box 111, Atlanta 1, 





PARADES, DRUM MAJORETTES, BATHING 
BEAUTIES, PHOTO CATALOG AND 9 SNAP- 
SHOTS 25c. FREDERICK FORMAN, 868 LOR- 
IMER, BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NEEDED for regional en 
gagement calendars. Send for picture buying plan 
and sample Maine and_ Berkshire calendars, 
$1.15 each. Ideal for Christmas gifts. Also Con 
Bannister’s baby calendar, $1.40. Avail 

at quantity discounts. Berkshire Publishing 
Company. 52 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





SCANDINAVIAN BEAUTIES DESNUDO PHO- 
TOGRAPHS. Ten $2.00. JAYSON BOWEN, 
TONESBORO CITY 271, TENN 





PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 





Fine grains processing, Enlarging. P.O. Box 467, 


Palmer, Mass 





PHOTO FINISHING 





Films confidentially Processed and Printed. $1.00 
per roll. Maurice Carey, 3509 Panola, Ft. Worth 
Tex 





FASCINATING MOVIES. Alluring models, ex 
citing storiettes, Completely new, available thru 
Apex exclusively. Send $6.00 for 100 feet 16mm 
50 feet 8mm $3.75. Rush 25c¢ (coin) for com- 
plete list Apex Productions, P.O. Box 468, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 





KENT SOUND films for less. Send dime for de- 
tails. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
AGFACOLOR 35mm and Movies processed 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories, Box 44, 
San Francisco 1, Calif 








FREE MOVIES. Thousands of subjects. Inter 
esting. Entertaining. Fascinating. New directory 
only 50c. NATIONAL CINE, 126 Lexington, 
New York 16, New York 





LUSCIOUS MODELS, Hollywood’s  shapeliest! 
Projection-length sample either 16 or 8mm, plus 
thrilling still and catalogue, $1.00. Pacific Novel 
ties, 901 Briarwood Lane, Glendale 6, Calif 





Glamour Sam- 
Fitchburg 7, 


Films! Catalogues 10c 
Rollstone Exchange, 


Exchange 
ple $1.00 





Girl Movies. Glamorous models, show- 

six feet, taller. One film available. Just 
made. l6mm_ silent; 100 ft. $10.00 postpaid 
Skyscraper Films, 220 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 





HUNDREDS of Subjects! Travels, Comedies, Ad 
venture, Musicals, Etc. Best Movie Headquarters 
( ALL! Catalogs 15c. Turke Films, Hinsdale 1, 
Ill. 





MOVIE TITLES 





OVER 100 ANIMATED TITLES!! 8MM, 
49c; 16MM, ONLY 69c! CATALOG 
SOLOMON H. KESSLER, 7 
STREET, PORTLAND 3, 


Wanted 100 Finishing Customers. Oversize prints 
8 for 35ce. 12 for 50c. 16 for 65c. Wilson, Box 
105. Monticello, 





DOLLAR SPECIALS! Eight 5x7’s; Four 8x10’s 
Fast Service. JEROME PRINTING, 1969 Jerome 
New York 53 





Photos and Negatives. The kind you want. $2.00 
Maurice Carey, 3509 Panola, Ft. Worth, Texas 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 





Bargains Galore. We have many special bar 
gains for camera fans. Write us your particular 
needs, We can’t be undersold. Photo Service and 

2 Main Street, Columbiana, Ohio 





Supply, 233 $ 
REPAIRS 





SPECIALISTS in Foreign and Domestic camera 
repairs. Lens polishing, re-cementing, re-focus- 
ing. Bellows installed. Rangefinders repaired, 
sync. Repairs guaranteed up to one year. Chicago 


Camera Specialists, 17 N. State St., Chicago 2, 
iil 





48 Hour Precision Camera Repair Service on 
everything, still and cine, in a most completely 
equipped laboratory. All timing by electronic 
devices and all work guaranteed. “You send_ it, 
we'll repair it.” The Mills Photographic En- 
gneering Laboratory, 857 N estern Ave., 
Dept. AMP, Hollywood 27, Calif 





RETOUCHING 





Negative retouching service. Done by experts to 
your exact requirements. Enterprise Retouchers, 
12716 Sprecher Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 





SLIDES 





Titles that are a Credit to your 
Efforts. Catalogue and Samples 25c. Write Elite, 
P.O. Box 526AM, Minneapolis. Specify 8mm, 
16mm or 35mm. 


Photographic 


STOP LOOKING! We have those SPECIAL 
slides you've been waiting for. Send 10c for 
FREE sample slide and exclusive brochure. Color 
Center, Box 488, Port Washington, N. Y. 





NEGATIVES 


2x2 slides from any size negatives l5c ... Pro 
jection Slide Service, Box 1505, Lincoln, Neb. 





ROLL FILM—NEGATIVES . Send $1.00 for 
2 Samples of 24x34 negatives and lists. T. C. 
Dilbeck, Box 247, LaTijera Station, Dept. F-5, 
Los Angeles 43, Calif 


2x2 B & W slides from negatives, 15c; from 
prints 20c. We specialize making slides from 
old photographs up to 5x7, 20c. ROGERS 
STUDIO, Box 134a, East San Diego 5, Calif 








NOW! 


the EXCITING...NEW... jim it 
1952 AMER 


AMERICAN ANNUAL | Galimeas 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


“A monumental work”... “Refreshing” 
“A truly great book” .. . “Outstanding” 
- » « say those who have seen it. 


» OF 
iif 


Jf pda) (ileehva en 


Packed from cover to cover with great photographs repre- 
senting every type of photography rich in solid how-to- 
do-it content beautifully printed and bound . . . the NEW 
and DIFFERENT 1952 AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHO- 
POGRAPHY is a major contribution to the photographie world. 





5° Tire Foare (ute Py ted 


Picture 


Almost a year in preparation, the 1952 AMERICAN AN- 


NUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY is rolling off the presses and in 
a few days will be ready for delivery to YOUR door... a 
book to be read again and again . to find a place among 
the most treasured volumes in YOUR library. 


YY +e How-To-Dots Article 
we ade” 
Boewutites Pigere! 


Technical Maserial 


Jam-packed with the best photographs of this or any other 


Selected hy The Kaitors OF 
pet eer vY 


year—dramatically displayed—and with articles to help you in @ 
your work—written by outstanding experts—the 1952 AMERI- j 2 
CAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY is a must for even the 


most casual photographer. 


$3.00 


(paper cover) 


Here is just a partial list of the contents: 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION a = we'll pay postage, PLUS sending you 

abs te free a hi s gre ate 

SEND NO MONEY: Just mail the handy coupon be- Sselutely free a. handsome photographic bookplate 

, a : ‘ iprinted, as a special reward for 

low and get your copy of the 1952 AMERICAN saving us the expense of billing you. Same 10-day 
ANNUAL for 10 days’ examination in your return privilege applies 
home. If you decide to keep it, remit only $3 ” ‘ 

if you want cloth binding) plus a few cents postage 


GET YOUR PERSONAL BOOKPLATE—FREE! DON’T DELAY! Because this is a pre-publication 
. offer, it cannot be extended or repeated at a later 
If you prefer, you may send money with the coupon date. Mail coupon today! 


@ Two BIG “Pictures of the Year” sec- 
tions. Not just one, but all types of 
photography represented. 

Figure Photography . . . how to take 
figure photographs; big, beautiful il- 
lustrations. 
Poul Srond .. en wekwe eke oes USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
on a great photographer, including 


. an inspiring article 


Book Department: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


some of his best prints. 


Portraiture . . . how to take fine por- 
YES, | want to see for myself whether the new 1952 American Annual is as different and exciting 


traits with a single light. 
9 ’ as you claim. Send my copy on the following terms: 


O 1 am enclosing no money and am to have 10 days’ free examination. Within 10 days, | will remit 


Color . . . beautiful color reproduc- 
$3 plus a few cents postage or return the book and owe nothing. 


tions. 
0 1am enclosing $3, for which you agree to ship my Annual postpaid, together with a personal photo- 

graphic bookplate bearing my name exactly as | have printed it below. It is clearly understood 
that | am entitled to the 10-day return privilege, and that | may return the book within 10 days for 
an immediate cash refund providing my personal bookplate has not been pasted in. 


Exclusive, complete salon listing . . . 
the only one of its kind anywhere. 
Yes, and stereo — movies — soft-focus Name (please print) 
work — analysis of style in photography — 
the photography of Father Hubbard, the Address__ 
Glacier Pricst — other articles you won't 
want to miss! City & State 


O 1 want the cloth-bound edition, price of which is only $4. 





It makes sense. For a color print is truly personal... whether it’s of a vacation 


spot that's wrapped in happy memories... or a picture of the youngest member 
of the family. It bespeaks you, from the gleam-in-the-eye moment when you 
snapped the shutter to the final, triumphant emergence of the print itself. And 
it's a flattering gift, not something to be given carelessly. Your color print gift 
may be a wallet-size Kodacolor Print...or a Kodacolor Enlargement...a 


Dye Transfer Print...or even the transmutation of one of your favorite 


black-and-whites into color via Flexichrome. Get these color prints started now. 


Later will mean rushing things. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


TRADE -MARK 


For proud showing 
in wallet or frame 


sh Mes: 


et 


{ 


—— 


Or, importantly, on 
someone's big desk 


5, 
< pe 


a 


Or intimately, as on 


a dressing table 





